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HEY, TRUST ME- 
TM FROM WALL STREET 
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n 


1988, 


BUT IT MIGHT BE TIME To 
CUT oUR. LOSSES 


FAD PLAN, SIR THAT WOULD JUST 
MAKE YOU LOOK WEAK. 


The President on self-destruct 


vance. It is not exactly nows thut Mr 
Ruagun has problems with anything compli- 
caled. That was the whispercd bottom line 
of Reykjavik. U was a charge — roemembvr 
ull Lhe cue curd jokes? — made even beforu 
he was eloclsd. But il is u very diflicult 
issuc to expect the Amvrican people to tuk 
un bourd. After all, they chuse hım. Hin 
fireside chats and home politicnl stroke 
have been their sweetcorn and butter for nix 
long years. They might Lurn against hit 
because tc.f. Richard Nixon he lied. Bud hv 
ian't lying. He just doesn’t underslund. 

That may he a far harcler truth to cume te 
terms with. IF — u criticial f — the 
mınchinery of Washington sumcehow von- 
Wives to tick over smoothly. then Mr 
Reagan may sulfer not #0 much an eelipsu 
na a e of mock regal semi-rctirement: 
presiding rather than directing. But if the 
machinery begins to fall apart laee the 
plight of George Shultz, the ambition of 
George Bush, the tactleas authoritarianism 
of Donald Regan! then we may all be in for 
a very hasty, dislocated couple of years. 
Time and again, the ties that — in all logic 
— would seem to bind defeat or 
miscalculation to the President have magi- 
cally parted in crisis. The votera haven't 
blamed him. But there is a point beyond 
which auch magic can't easily survive. And 
the Reagan who saya he approved the Iran 
venture, but can't actually recall quite what 
he appraved, is a leader hoving perilously 
over that point of self-destruction. 


after Mr Reagan had finished speaking). 
Adrift on the law of his land. Adrift on tl 
linkage between arms and hostage relensts: 
denying it onc moment, hailing it another. 
The abiding impression —~ for Republicans 
aa well as Democruts — was of a leader 
unable intellectually to command his brief 
— and unable to conceal his incomprehen- 
sion. President Rengan hus now contrived (o 
give the pulitical cyclone a new and 
different force. He has — by his own evident 
bafflement and confusıun — act a fur more 
ainful issue before the American people. 
Simply, is thi» man up to the job? He said he 
carried all responsibility. He rhetorically 
shouldered the burden. But few, lislening to 


Reports — pages 7, 11, 15, 16 


his account, could see reality behind the 
rhetoric. Is he remotely in charge? 

If that issue begins lo roll, then many 
things may begin to fracture. The Strategie 
Defence Initiative, for one: a Reagan vision 
of a world made safe which even those 
around him don't believe —- but also daren't 
question. Any matter of debate on which the 
President's authority ls crucial will begin to 
dissolve. The deferential (even timorous) 
treatment of the White House by the 
domestic press will end amid the amell of 
blood. 

But exercise a little caution before 
concluding that a bumbling old buffer of a 
President ia heading for side-lined irrele- 


RONALD REAGAN had n choice of storios 
to tell. Either (like his erstwhile National 
Security Adviseri he could have told the 
American public that ihe Iranian urms 
imbroglio was “a mistake". Well 
intentioned, complex, curnest, jusli one of 
those things: but, in retrospect, an orror he 
acknowledged. Or he could have regretted 
nothing and, eloquent over the mornl 
dilemmas, masterful on the detuils of 
betrayals and false hopes, sought to demori- 
strate that he had acted consistenlly und 
necessarily in the American public interest. 

Instead, coast to coast, he pitched haples«- 
ly into a black hole of bluther and bungling. 
He chose ubaulutely the wurst, and mont 
lethal, of all wurlda; regretting nalhung, but 
seeming to understand very etle. Senatur 
Gary Hert is in no senge an unbiaased 
observer. But he hit the immediate target 
four square. “No one expects him to know 
what's going on. It's a pretty low standard. 
This President has got away with not 
knowing very much." The Senator looked 
ostentatiously back to the days of Jimmy 
Carter. In such a bind, he'd have been torn 
limb from limb. 

Last week, fielding questions a touch 
sharper than the norm, Mr Reagan was 
aimply adrift. Adrift on whether Israel had 
or had not played middleman in arms 
ghipmenta to Tehran. (That crucial matter, 
g straight conflict of testimony between the 
President and his own chief of staff, had to 
be dowgsed in apologetic fudge moments 


DON- MAYBE WE SHOULD ADMIT 
THE IRAN DEAL WAS A MISTAKE 


Administration 
in turmoil 


THE Reagan Administration is in further 
disarray this week, with cabinet members in 
open recrimination about the Iran arms-for- 
hostages deal. The president, al the insistence 
of hia chief of staff. Mr Donald Regan, 


continues to say the idea was nol a mistake, 
though Mr Robert McFarlane, former National 
Securily Adviser, now says it was. Other 
developments. 

® Mrs Nancy ar is aaid lo be plotting to 


get rid of Regan, Secretary of State Shultz, who 
is widely thought to know more than he has 
admitted about the deal, and Admiral John 
Poindexter, present National Security Adviser. 
@ Poindexter, who was hehind the Libyan 
disinfurmation campaign, tnld Xir Antony 
Acland, now British Ambassador iı Washing- 
ton, on May 28 thal the US would not make a 
deal on hostages. This was the very day the 
McFarlane mission landed in Tehran. 

© Five hours of private testimony by CIA 
director William Casey on Capitol Hill failed to 
assu: Congessional wrath, which was re- 
Rete by the discovery that shipments were 
bigger than Mr Reagan had said tat least 235 
Hawk anti-aircraft missiles and 2,000 anti- 
tank missiles) and at a bargain price of $12 
million instead of $20 million. 

© King Hussein of Jordan described the 
shipments as “an tnault to all Arabs" (see 
David Hirst, 7. Dr Gory Arbatov, 
leading Kremlin spokesman on US affairs, 
called Mr R n a “provincial ideologist," 
whose backtracking on Reykjavik cast dou 

the value of further negotiations with him. 


Another round to Mrs Aquino 


precarious authority. The events at the 
weekend showed the kingmaker finally 
geeking to become king. 

It was Mr Enrile who, with General Fidel 
Ramos, the chief of staff, saw which way the 
wind was blowing in February and played a 
decisive role in overturning the fraudulent 
election which Marcos claimed to have won. 
This ensured the virtually bloodless tri- 

nent. ‘The extraor- 
dinary scenes aurrounding the inexorabje 
rise to powcr of a murdered oppositian 
leaders widoyv and the crumbling of the 
infinitely corrupt Marcos regime were 
followed by an instantaneous crisis of 
expectation, Both the systematically plun- 
dered and oppreased population of the 
Philippines and a pleasantly surprised 
outailde world looked to the fragile Cory, 
whose main political assot ia her married 
name, for a miracle which would have mando 
the wonder of her peaceful victory look Iiko 
a minor incident; the imınediate salvation 
of a prostrate republic. N 

Her maln preoccupation has been the 
search for a seltlament of the 17-year-old 
Communiat-led rebellion of the ۰ National 
Democratic Front, She waa close to a truce 
when her efforts wera sabotaged by thja 

E `‘ Continued on.page 10 


' mph of his unlikely ap 


denial the dêfente minister mo the 
` 'rêévolt together with all the Teh dolmg 


Bo, redoubling the damage to the President's 


of Mr Mateos; he was backed by afew ttodpê 


jd not many more civilians, but claimed 
the uppart af Mf Enrile. After a hasty 


NINE MONTHS after being carried into 
office on a tidal wave of optimism and one 
day after an abortive coup, President 
Corazon Aquino of the Philippines is as 
firmly impaled as ever on the horna of an 
excruciating dilemma. If she cracks down on 


.her opponents to Left and Right ahe risks 


a followa, her own genkle 


instincts and (ries concilldtHin; she {keene 


as she admitted on Sunday, as weak and 
indecisive. The only relief ahe can hope for 
is the occasional stroke of good luck, of the 
kind which came her way between Saturday 
night and Sunday morriing, when loyal 
troops and a previously uncommitted chief 
of staff mustered to her defence and foiled a 
putach led by Mr Jüan Ponce Enrilé, the 
insatiably ambitious Minister of Defence. It 
could so easily have gone the other way. 
Not far beneath the surface of the recent 
violence and ferment, in the forces and on 
the streets, leading up to the failed coup, the 
guiding and disruptive hand of disgraced 
ex-President Ferdinand Marcos can be 


detected. Ever since he went into exlle at 


the end of February. he has been keeping in 
touch with his cronies and running up an 
enormous telephone bill. The last attempt to 
oust Mrs Aquino in July was a lesa serious 
threat, led by a former minister in the name 


س . س ل ا 
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IN THE FLUCTUATING MONEY MARKETS, 


WE'LL BE YOUR GUIDE FOR 
. SECURE CAPITAL GROWTH 


Belgian Francs and European Currency Units. 


CHARTERHOUSE 


A MEMBER OF THE ROYAL BANE. OF SZOTLAND GROUP 


“| Plêase šend me a copy of your Capital Fund prospectus. 


To: Richard Buchanan, Charterhouse Fund Management 
(C.1) Limited, PO Box 348, Charterhouse Building, 
th Street, St Helier Jersey Channel Islands. 


Name 


, Address 


__. Postcode 


ل ج ول ی Country‏ 


` Charterhouse International 1 
Capital Funds Limiled o. uencYy 


BANK LIMITED, 


MAA 3R anx ans n LoL 2 Te Mrrardian anl Maneh: 


Your income is "rolled-up" into the price 
of each share class which makes the Fund 


a highly tax-efficient investment for 


investors who anticipate a future decline 


in their rate of tax. 


` “ tis even more beneficial for thioše who 
are resident in countries where such gains 


are, for tax purposes, treated as capital 
gains rather than income. 

All transactions can be carried out by 
telephoning the manager without the 


necessity of further written confirmation, 


which lets you realise your holdings or 

switch currencies at very short notice. 
So for a secure capital growth, let 

Charterhouse put you on course. 


For a copy of our prospectus, please fill in 


24 


Everybody seeking secure capital growth 
should consider the International Money 
Markets with their advantageous wholesale 
interest rates, And Charterhouse International 
Currency Capital Funds Limited is one of 


the most tax effective and simple 
investment vehicles to use. 


What's more, because the Fund, located 


and managed in Jersey is advised by 


Charterhouse Bank (Jersey) Limited you - 
benefit not only from our long-established 
skill and expertise, but also from the island's 
mast attractive offshore location and its 
stable and conservative fiscal and political 


climate. 


Shares in the Capital Fund are available 
in nine different currencies: Sterling, US 


Dollars, Swiss Francs, Deutchemarks, 


French Francs, Japanese Yen, Dutch Florins, and return the coupon: 


THE POWER IS IN THE PARTNERSH pb a 


® Ruaadiam Aurbilastlana in 4000 Bukkehanl hus PaarAinn Duhllrallnna 11A 18A Naansmakla dlanrhax! 


و 
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by James Lew. 


THE WEEK IN BRITAIN . 


Thatcher’s war on socialism 


in violent and sexual crime and 
robbery: Worse still, 5 per cent 
mora crimes were recorded in the 
firat half of this year than in the 
whole of last, 

The worse things get, the tough- 
er the - penalties demandeû for 
dealing with them. Mrs Thatcher 
i therefore probably on a good 
thing with her Propane new 
Criminal Justice Bill, which offers 
very severe penalties for crimes 
where guns wera carried. Such 
crimos rose last year by 16 per 
cent. Whether harsher penalties 
reduce such crimes, however, İs 
another question, to which the 
"law-and-order” lobby seldom ad- 
dreases itself. 

The so-callod Moors Murders 
caso of 1966 — probably the most 
villainous crime in recent hiatory 
— was revived when policc decided 
to search anew a large arsa ofl 
Pennine moorland in Greater 
Manchester In the hope of finding 
at least two furthor murder vic- 
tima, and possibly more. 

Ian Brady and Myra Hindley, 
who are serving five life sentences 
and are unlikely ever to bo re- 
leased, were convicted of three 
sadistic killinge. Two of their 
victima — a 10-year-old girl and a 
12-year-old boy — wero found 
buried on Saddleworth moor where 
police now expoct to find a teenage 
boy and girl who disappeared at 
about the sume time. And there 
were reporls that {he 1wo murder- 
ers might be let out of prienn tu 
assist in the search. 

The Qovornment launched a £20 
million information campaign — 
twice the previous budget — tu 
combat Aids, with Lhe promise of 
more funding to cume from n 
gspecinl health authority which ıs 
being set up to tackle the spread uf 
the disease. Inexplicably, however, 
the Social Services Secretary, Mr 

Norman Fowler, ruled out extru 
funds for the 18) clinica for sexual. 
ly tranemitted diseasea which test 
and counsel people infected. 

The advertising, and leaflets to 
be delivered to avery home, will 
have straight measages: “Stick to 
one partner; if you don't, use a 
condom. And for drug misuseras, 
don't inject drugs; if you can't atop, 
don't ahare equipment." Clear and 
explicit language will be used, 
though it will stop short of refer- 
ring to apecifie acts. 


totalitarian, intolerant, anti-demo- 
cratic, and employs fear to control 
people.” 

Labour's leader, Neil Kinnock, 


‘took the precaution of distancing 


himself from his party’ extrem- 
ists. The greatest enemy of radical- 
ism was zealotry, he sald. Labour 
MPs should ensure that the party's 
real ideala and policies were not 
blotted out by “the great blanket of 
distractions which the enemy will 
be glad to exaggerate and thicken 
until it amothers achievements 
and alternatives.” 

The imminence of a general - 
election haa at least saved the BBC 
from radical changes in ita fnane- 
ing structure which the Govern- 
ment would like to bring about. 
The advocates of market forces 
favour a aystem of "pay TY" as an 
alternative to the present liconce 
fea. Tho BBC's supporters — and 
the Labour Party — fear that this 
would lead to a decline in the 
corporation's standards. Any 
changes have therefore becn put 
off until after an olection and the 
annual licence fee has been pegged 
at its present level of £58 for 
another 18 months. 

In spite of large sums spent on 
policing — more than 10,000 extra 
policemen and a near doubling of 
wages — crime has risen by 42 per 
cenl since Mrs Thatcher came to 
office in 1979. Recorded crime last 
year rose overall by three par cent, 
with particularly heavy increnges 
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THE Prime Minister, Mrs Thatch- 
er, has discovered why Britain 
gpenda so much of its time in the 
economic doldrums. It is, apparent- 
ly, the very existence of socialism. 
She intends, therefore, to “get rid 
of socialism as a second force" and 
would like another couple of terms 
in office in order to do 8o, 

In a long television interview — 
accorded to the commercial chan- 
nel rather than the “biased” BBC 
— the Prime Minister explained 
her reasoning. “If those who look 
at us from overseas were convinced 
that we would never have a 
gocialiat government of the kind 
you gee in Labour council cham- 
bers now; if they thought that was 
never a poasibility and they could 
be sure of it, and sure we were a 
reliable ally, our whole prospects 
would be transformod.” 

Since Britain has not tasted 
much soeialiam since the post-war 
Attlee government, it had to bo 
assumed that, by socialism, she 
meant the Labour Party. It also 
had to be assumed that the over- 
seas viow of Britain she had in 
mind was that of the Reagan 
Adıninistration, which continues 
to warn of the dangers of Labour's 
unilateralist defence policy. It was 
not at all clear who, on the 
rearranged political map, was to 
play "Democrats" to her “Ropubli- 
cana.” The "Wet" wing of the Tory 
Party, perhaps? 

Mrs Thatcher's assertion, bor- 
dering on braggadoccio, was por- 
haps not 8o very different from — 
or less power-drunk than — Mr 
Harold inow Lordi Wilson's pro- 
fessed belief, shortly before his 
party's downfall, that Labour was 
"the natural party ûf government." 
Or the avowed intention of some of 
his left-wingers to bring about 
“irreversible” shifta in the social 
and ecanomie order. 

Mrs Thatcher's purpose was {u 
kick off an election campaign to 
portray the loonier antics of some 
left-wing councils such as Lambeth 
and Liverpool — no more than a 
dozen or so out of a total of 450 — 
aa sinister warninga of what could 
be expected of a Labour govern- 
ment. The Environment Secretary, 
Mr Nicholas Ridley, took up the 
refrain, describing life in auch 

laces as “mare like Poland or East 

rmany; the knock on the door in 
the middle of the night. It is 
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Leader: of heroin 


28 years 


you, I would have no hesitation in 
doing so." : 

Dye. aged 42, of Iver, Buck- 
inghamshire, was gaoled for a 
maximum of 14 years on two 
counts of conspiracy. to smuggle, 
the sentences to run consecutively, 
making a total of 28 years. He was 
gaoled for. 14 years on a third 
o charge, to run concur- 
rently. 

Little of the huge profits he 
made has been found. The bulk is 
believed to be in Swiss bank 
accounts,  ' 

In the United States five mem- 
bers of the gang, including 
Anthony Hudson, the Old Etonian 
aon of Sir Havelock Hudson, a 
former chairman of Lloyda, have 
admitted drug offences. Two have 
been gaoled, and three await sen- 
tence. 

Derek Gregory, nged 36, of 
Twickenham, is under arreat in 
Malaysia. He was allegedly caught 
with heroin hidden in his boots 
and underpants and, if convicted, 
faces the death penalty. 


THE ringleader of the biggest 
heroin smuggling operation ever 
broken by British Custorns was 
gaoled for. 28 years at the Old 
Bailey this week. It was the 
longest sentence passed by a Brit- 
ish court for drug smuggling. 

Paul Dye, described by Judge 
James Rant aa “devious, greedy 
and utterly unscrupuloue,” was 
also fined £201,000, with an extra 
bwo yeara in prison if he failed to 
pay. 

Five others who helped him 
amuggle £100 million worth of 
heroin from akla jan . through 
Heathrow to the United States 
hidden in Marks and Spencer 
corsets were gaoled for between 
seven and 17 yearg. The judge 
described the offences as “evil and 
callous in the extreme,” 


He told Dye, a small-time crimi- 
nal and second-hand car salesman. 
who lived like a millionaire on his 
drug profits, that he was "head and 
shouldera above the others. If I had 
the power to pass a life sentence on 


£2.6m for Constable 


By Donald Wintersgllt 


which is valued at alout £4 
million. 


e Sir GeofIrey Agnew, who died 
this week, waa the doyen of London 
art dealers. , He was closely in- 
volved with many of the speclacu- 
lar happenings in the market, and 
was a natural salesman, although 
he had great dignity, and played a 
part in many acquisitions of worke 
of art by the nation through the 
inx system. 

He was the sixth generation ol 
the firm of Thomas Agnew and 
Sons, founded in 1817. 


Among the notable purchases on 
behalf of the National Gallery 
were Sarmgon and Delilah by 
Rubens (£2,630,000 at Christie's in 
1980ı; Mr and Mirs Coltman set- 
ting out for a ride by Joseph 
Wright of Derby (£21.404,000 at 
Christie's in 1984¥ and a ceiling 
painting by Giovanni Battista Tie- 
polo (£409,500 at Christie's in 
1968). 


A PAINTING by Constable, re- 
garded aa the artista most impor- 
tant work to come on the market 
for many years, was sold at 
Christie'a in London last week for 
£2,640,000. 

The painting, of Flatford Lock 
and Mill, was sent for sale by an 
American family. It had disap- 
peared from view from 1926 until 
1983, when it was exhibited at a 
Washington gallery. 


The painting was bought by the 
London art dealers Agnew'’s on 
behalf of a client strongly 


rumoured in the art market to be 
Mr David Thomson, the 29-year-old 
gon of Lord Thomson of Fleet, Mr 
Thomson has been collecting Con- 
stables for 10 years. Agnew's sald 
in a statement that the painting 
would stay in Britain. 

The Tate Gallery in London is 
expected next week to launch an 
appeal for funds to purchase an- 
ather Constable painting, showing 
the opening of Waterloo Bridge, 


Government gravely embarrassed by Sydney court revelations 


At one point the judge, Mr 
Justice Powel] said ha was coming 
further and further to the view 
that the Government took no ate| 
to stop publics tion of oaler booka 
containing damaging allegations 
about MIĞ even though it had 4 
chance to do ao. 

The judge said: “I'm just puzzled 
gs to why someone did not just hot- 
foot up the Strand (a reference to 
the High Court in London) and 
im: اس‎ every copy of the book 
(Chapman Pincher'a). If there is no 
legitimata reison why that was 
not done, and no legal reason It 
couldn't be done, I find myself 
pushed further and further fo the 
view that the Government .knew 
exactly what ws being Jone and 
did not take steps to atop it." 

From there, the judge said, 
“there ie no great atep to saying 
' tha Government authorised it to be 

published”. E ND 

The court revelations led the 

. Brilish Government into announc- 
ing that police: would Investigate 
. leaks .by former security servica 
officlala to the two autlıors (Went 
- and Pincher). The Attorney Gener. 
al, Sir Michael Havers, sald sever- 
al former MIS officials had now 
received formal letters reminding 
°, 1," Cortinued on page 6 


in retirement, watching the cricket 
one afternoon, when Peter Wright 
contacted me. Î didn't know him, 
but the material he later provided 
to me was an Aladdin's Caye of 
secret information. 

“He referred to himsell as 
‘Phillip’ and told me he had 
repared around 10 chapters of a 
bok on MI5ë, but he waa ill and 
had no one to help him e hia 
wife, Lois, who had to do all the 
typing. 

only had a armall penaion' 
from MI5 becauge of broken ser- 
vice, and ho was in financial 
{rouble because a stallion on his 
gtud farm in Tasmanian hed just 
died. He waa very worried that he 
would die and leave his wife with 
nothing. 

“1 agreed to meet him in Tasma- 
nia, and spent two weeks of 10- 
hour days, gathering information 
— the sort L3 information Td been 
trying to find out for 98 years, all 
my professional life,” 

Ab one point in the Iroelogê 
in the Sydney court last week Sir 
Robert Armstrong was Asked: if'he 
had given a misleading impression 
in a Îetter to a publisher. In classic 
civil-servant mandarin-speak Sir 
Robert suggested the phrase: “ba. 
ing economical with the truth", 


ed that he should approach Mra 
Thatcher directly with the allega- 
tions that Sir Roger Hollis was a 
Soviet mole. But Lord Rothschild 
aaid this would not .work bacause 
she would feel obliged to seek 
advice from MI5. Lord Rothschild 
‘- told him that the best way to get a 

roper investigation was through a 
0 „ ha said. 

Mr Wright said he was drawn to 
the “inescapable conclusion that 
the ers that ba” approved of 

„the baok by .means.. that would 
allow them to deny that they had 
anything to do with it. “Victor 


By our-own reporter - 


Rothachild was so much part of the 
establishment, I could not conceive 
of him barking such a project 
without having had the sanction 
albeit unofficinl, of the authori- 
ties,” Mr Wright said. , 

Mr Pincher said Mr Wright 
made the deal bacauge hoe desper- 
ately needed money to .save .his 
stud Farm in Tasmania from bank- 
ruptey, and to supplement. his 
£2,000 annual pension from MIS, 

Mr Pincher, a former Daily 
Express journalist who lives in 
Berkshire, said: “I was sitting here 


attempted to bug the French and 
West German embaasies in Lon- 
don; that it bugged diplomatic 
conferences during the 1950s and 
‘60a, and the Zimbabwe indepen- 
dence negotiations in 1979; that it 
plotted againat Prime Minister 
Harold Wilaon in 1974-76, and 
platted to assassinate Egyptian 
president Abdel Gamel Nasser 
during the 1956 Suez crisis. 
Britain has contended not only 
„that, such insider information 


“would +damage-<national sequrity,.. 


but that the book must be sup- 
pressed to retain the confidence of 
other intelligence services, includ- 
ing the American CIA. 

However, what haa already 
emerged isa that much of the 
material for Mr Pincher's book 
came from Mr Wright, who in fact 
received. half the royalties, from 
the publication. Mr Wright con- 
tends that .the Government was 
well aware of this and is attempt 
ing to discredit him by revealing it 
now. : 

In a statement Mr Wright said 
that Lord Rothschild, the former 
head of the Heath Government's 
“Think Tank”, invited him to visit 
Britain .in. 1980, and gent him a 
first-claas air ticket. . . 

Mr Wright said he had suggest- 


THE Government is gravely em- 
barrassed by the revelations 
emerging from the New South 
Wales Supreme Court in Sydney 
where the British Cabinet Secre- 
tary, Sir Robert Armstrong, has 
spent several days in the witness 
box under flerce cross-questioning. 
The Government is attempting to 
ent the publication in Austra- 
ia of the memoirs of Mr Peter 
Wright, a :retired officer in the 
"British... counter,intelligenge - .er- 
vice, MI. E 
The most important of the alle- 
gations in the book, called The Spy 
Catcher, is that Mlö's former head, 
the late Sir Roger Hollis, was a 
Soviet mole. This allegation haa 
already appeared in print before, 
principally in Mr Chapman Pinch- 
er'a book, “Their Trade in Treach- 
ery," and in another book by Mr 
Nigel West, “A Matter of Trust”. 
Nigel West is in fact Rupert 
Allason, the gon of a former 
Conservative MP, who is himsolf a 
Conservative Party candidate. 
However; such an allegation 
from Peter Wright, who was Brit- 
aln's principal spy-catcher for 
many years, would obviously carry 
a great deal more weight. 
. Among the book's other. revela- 
tions are that British intelligence 
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‘In the chains 


a of apartheid 


8 


time in trying to defend 4 4 
that cannot be defended, 
his colleagues should be 

„. Pack their bags 
until auch time as the system of 
apartheid and oppression is re. 
laced by a non-racial 


representative of all South Afi. 


Î am writing to you aa a last in Lond 
gort to publicise the hypocrisy of 2 


he South African governıment'a 
repeated claim that it is committed 
to “freedom of movement, freedom 
of association, and freedom of 
Bpeech” as enshrined in a democ- 


racy. 

"ver the past three years I have 
been trying desperately to obtain a 
Passport or travel document to 
visit West Germany, Holland, Bel- 
gium, Britain, and the United 


States at the invitation of human - 


cans, both blacks and whites. 

Marimuthu Subramoney, 

Press Trust of South Africa, 

Durban. 

Once again to condemn and take 
measures against atate-aı ed 
terroriam has revealed itself as a 
convenient way of crudely 


popularising self-interest. Mr 
Howe and Mra Thatcher are once 
Ela the pitiful fake moralists we 
always thought them to be. How 
else can we explain their embar. 
rassing attempts to force the rest 
of the European Community to 
follow suit with action against 
Syria, when they remain so keen 
that all atay chummy with South 
Africa? They prefer to have - 
one damn one terrorism his 
supporting another with their apo- 
theosis of the “free” market, 


Greg Bond, 

GerberstraBe, 

Leipzig, GDR. 

1 read Alex Brummer's and 
David Beresford'a article, “US no» 


conmitted to far-reaching sanc- 
tiona”, (October 12). 

A great number of people are 
yearning for sanctions against 
apartheid and so for the Senate to 
override the President's veto, to 
Put in place far-reaching sanctions 
18 to my view appropriate. And to 
all those who helped to make this a 
possibility I say, bravo. 

To many the sanctions bill has 
a al en The US is 
a shining examı it is hoped 
that others like Prime Minister 
Margurel Thutcher :ınd Preaident 
Reagan himself will all join in in 
this common struggle to bringi 
the apartheid system to an end. 

Bernard Acheampong, 

{Freshman Foreign Student), 

Centre College, Kentucky. 


to choose 


Port sanctions againat Pretoria, 
ut, children, we know that wont 
be good for you." The only differ- 
ence is that Thatcher and Reagan 
.are, as we all know, bluffing while 
you are still sincerely going about 
doing good. 2 
leanwhile, don’t you agree, that 

if the white peuplé ao ie in 
advice to us, really mean 
apartheid would not last ore mis- 
erable day longer? 

Paul Caspersz, S. J., 

Kandy, Sri Lanka. 


. rights organisations and in some 
cages at the invitation of. govern- 
ments. 

These invitationa were extended 
fo me aa a journalist who haa been 
banried and houae-arrested; de- 
tained; interrogated; and whose 
office and home have been regular- 
ly raided by the security police. I 
was ened for a ê Hal 
years from Deçem! 19, 19 
July 1983. ا‎ 

Until the beginning of thia year 
I tried more than seven times to 
obtain a passport, but on each 
occasion my application was reject- 
ed without any reasons being 
given. 

In Janary I applied for a travel 
document to take up a two-year 
acholarship offer by Edinburgh 
University to do a postgraduate 
course in African politics, African 
history, and international politics. 
The authorities kept me waiting 
for nearly three months before 
rejecting the application. 

In October, whon the academic 
year had already started in Edin- 
burgh, 1 received an invitation 
fram the British embassy in Pre- 
torîia to visit Britain, I was urged 
to make another application and 
the official concerned said he 
would personally take up the 

. matter with the South African 
. authorities, At the same time the . 
West German embaasy in Pretoria 
also pursued the matter on my 

behalf. 

„ But early this month I was 
informed by both embassies that 
the Pretoria government was not 
prepared to grant me a passport. 

The South African ambagsador 


Black man’s right 


Your comment, Own Goal 
Black Africa (November 2), on 0 
suspension, organised by the Afri- 
can delegates, of the South African 
delegation from the International 
Red Cross Geneva Conference in 
only another instance of the white 
man’s obstinate habit of telling us, 
black and brown people, what is 

od for us and what we have to 

o. Your advice in effect is no 
different from Thatcher's or 
Reagan's when they tell the Afi- 
cans: “We would, you know, sup- 


Arms to Iran for love or money? 


Reagan said that by giving arma 


ging 
playground 


bat to one of two pli 1 

combatants. I decided against ths 

idiosyneratic, f not down right 

stupid solution. Lord zaye uë 

al} politielans. . 
J. R. Burns, 
Chalgrove Way, 

. Forest Park, 
Lincoln. 


Prevent war. As a 


„ with the. idea of giving a 


"Letters to the Editor. are: welcomed 
E 
8 eamefimes tila le evessary lo gef 


: We 


RE: SK. 1 
Fngland, 


"The. 
«Cheadle, 
E. 


„fo Iran he would be hel 


In reply to my enquiry about the 
sale of arms to both Iraq and Iran, 
my MP. Mr Tom King sent me a 
letter from the Secretary of Statg 
for Defence dated July 29 from 
which I quote: “We decided in 
December 84 to apply thereafter 
the folloiwng set 1 guidelines .to 
all deliveries of defencé equipment 
fo Iran and Iraq: (i) we ahould 
maintain: our consiatent refusal to’ 
aupply any lethal equipment to 
either side; (ii) gukject to that. 
overriding consideration wé should 


attempt to Iulfl existiig contraefş , i 


and obligations,” . REO 
¬ President Reagan. ray deal in’ 


ı H. Horrobin, ..., 
" Wath 2 
` Spfers 


aE 


" Armê for hostages, but we seem to 
„ bê doing it for money. : 


nudged the 
a ا‎ 
cessful conclusion, European and 
intellectuals constantly 
bellyache about America's failure 
to impose peace on the world, but 
these same intellectuals do noth- 
ing abou it. They only talk. No 
wohder America. 1 atopped lis- 
tening. 
Robert Liebman, 
Finsbury Park, 
London N4. 


Î was delighted by Michael 
ا‎ 1 mna ling article 
rica ia 80 foreign” - 
vember 29), ` 0 9 
„When I fay ito friends here 
that TI fourid it an even more 
foreign country than after my firat 
visit four years ago, my English 
friends find this difficult to under- 
stand. 
„ To add th Michael Goldfarb'’a 
insights I offer two examples, One 
was a young couple in New York 
who told me that they believed 
they had been brainwashed about 
Russia, and the second was my 
conversation with a mid-western 
unionist student which ran thua 
after she heard my English accent: 

She: “Where are you from?” 

Me: “England.” 

She: “New England?” 

Me: “No England, Europe.” 

She: Say, do you guys have 
Democracy there, or are you Com- 
munista?" 

Annie Howard, 

Goaring-on-Thames, Reading. 


Canada’s role 


in Nato 


Since the Labour and Liberal/ 
SDP conferences, I1 have read in 
your pages about the debate over 
unilateral disarmament — the 
danger that such a policy would 
mean to Nato’s viability and the 
threat that it would pose towards 
Britain. Some correspondents 
have, quite reasonably, empha- 
aised that Norway is a loyal 
member of Nato, yet will have no 
truck with nuclear weapons, 

May I point out that Canada is 
also a Nato member, but will 
lk no nuclear weapons to be 
ا‎ on her soll. Further, the 

eruise missiles at present in 
Canada are unarmed, under 
stringently-controlled testing in 
the Northwest Territories. 
„ More, there is a growing faction 
in Canada dedicated to complete 
unilateral disarmament and repu- 


diation of Nato. 
Ican assure ا‎ that none of the 
people involved in this steady drift 


towards disarmament’ js unaware 
of the geographical reality — that 
in any conflict between the two 
superpowers İt is not Europe and 
Britain that stand in the middle. It 
ia Canada. 2 

M. Nell Copeland, 

Armdale, N.S,, Canada. 


Whose day is it, anyway? 


Derek Roberta iLettera, Novem- 
ber 16), who is concerned at the 
adoption of American niceties (aie) 
by newsreaders and other media- 
persons, may be interested to learn 
of the formation a few yeara ago in 
the United Statas of Atahand 
(Asgociation To Abolish “Have A 
Nice Day). .ı , 


In response to thia customary 


greeting 2 valedictory, membera 
were urged to aay: “T'm' sorry, I] 
made alternative aran 


Jonathan’ Fre: 
London SWI, o. 


I baliévé it was Groüho Marx 


think very highly of Mario Cuomo, 


who, or being told by a taxi driver 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Why America won’t listen 


he had never seen the word “void” 
before, and that if he had, he 
might have paid more attention to 
the fire hazard in the stadium, 
“Void” is hardly obscure. 

Was Arnerica more ecomprehensi- 
ble ten or 20 years ago, when John 
F, Kennedy initiated the Bay of 
Pigs and Cuban missile crises? Or 
when Lyndon Johnson, despite his 
wonderfully humane domestic poli- 
cy, killed hundreds of thousands in 
Asia {and thereby brought plenty 
of misery back to America}? 1 

iope that he is nominated for the 
Presidency, and will vote for hira if 
he .is nominated, but my faith in 
ا‎ presidents haa bean tem- 
ere erlence, After 
once adored LB 1 

It may.be relevant to note that E 
an American, am baffled by Eu- 
rope: by countries blithely releas- 
ing rabid terrorists, by des iling 
the land of neighboura ith acid 
rain, by being unable to agree on 
the correct number of sheep to 
cross borders. If America is as bad 
(that is, belligerent, morally taint. 
ad) as leftist Europeans claim, does 
it not behove Europeans to form a 


Political alliance to a diplo- 
matic preagure th 
mate, P on Pg and 


If Europe did get ite act together, 
a European alliance night have 


to Michael 
Goldfarb, is a land of uprooted and 

fgnoramuses, As my 
1 American grandmoth- 
er might have sald, So what else is 


Illiteracy, whether functional o 
abzolute, is hardly new EO AiG 


intellectual and Philisti ah f 


the 1950's presidential candidate 
Adlai Stevenson supposedly alien. 
ated many voters because his 


`. America, accord 


ainwaêl 
Polish-born 


lea, which ia traditional 


elacutian was deemed posh. 


Mr Goldfarb says that Ameri 
, education is large! fact-oriemtat 
' ed, implying that European eduea. ` 
: on ian't. After three years ‘in 
London, I1 am conatantly amazed 
the ep Ena: 
ma ri 
that I meet, But 1 must a 
that Tm aléo consistently disap- 
of most of 


` anû impressed bı 
ledge posseased 


pointad by the failure 
these paople to think originally. 
In America, by contrast, some 
ı Americans recelved utterly super- 
` lative educations — Putting facta 
to creative uae, Britain ia consider. 
ore enlogial than Amer- 
, but as a result mı eopl 
‘ year intellectual blinders” Ia iy 
evênt, İt waa strange to read Mr 
Goldfafb's critique of American 
educatlon on the very same d 
that the Bradford City football 
chub vice chairman testifled that 


Caught in the downward 
spiral of Star Wars ‘spin-off 


we can expect from Nimrod, apart 
from another huge bill. 

In some cases, civil develop- 
ments are considerably more reli- 
able than military alternatives 
tand cheaper). The US Army use 
Apple [I1 computers for battlefield 
targeting in Burope; an example of 
negative apin-off? 

‘Thus the Star Warn system will 
not only not work while providing 
a good excuse not to reach negoti- 
ated settlements, but will also 
cripple the country foolish enough 
to velop it, It is, of course, 
precisely what is needed as a fix 
for the military-industrial com- 
plex, 

The moat rational Soviet re- 
Te to Star Wara ia to let the 

S eripple itself with the whole 
crazy project. What we need is a 
strategic research initiative, not 
the pie-in-the-sky of SDI. 

(Dr) Phillp Webber, 

Dacre Avenue, 

Manchester. 


Vol. 135 No. 22 


119 Farringdon Rond, London, England. Alt 


uardign 
The Guardian Weakîy, 164 Deansgaie. 


Martin Walker's Commenta 
{November 23) about Star Wears a 
a political and economic weapon 
seems a little confused. A ite 
House under “increasing atrain 
from defence-swollen budgets and 
deficita” can haı be engineering 
a “apin-off (that) has unı loubtedly 
worked well İn Westorn econo- 
mies"? 1 
. Iu fact, there is a clear correla. 
tion between high military spend. 
ing and low growth in manu- 
facturing productivity. And "“apin- 
aff” from the defence to the civil 
sector ia an increasingly mislead- 
ing word; an IBM representative 
only talked scathingly of “drip- 


Military electronica, for ex- 
ample, are oftan so specialised that 
civil applications are hard to find. 
Not ma washing machies re- 
quire radiation-reaistant chips or 
printed circuit boards capable of 
withstanding 20G as does Tornado. 
One wonders what sort of spin-off 
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Grant to Arts Council 


to some companies, or an Increade 
af 3.6 per cent across the board. 

Mr Anthony Smith, the director 
of the British Film Institute, de- 
scribed hia reaction as one of 
uncomprehending fury. “Work 
right across the board," would 
auller. Recollecting Mra Thatcher's 
pledge that her ndministration 
would not permit “candle end 
gavinga” in the arte, he said, “the 
difference between meanness and 
adequacy is only a fow hundred 
thousand pounds in our case". 

Mr Norman Buchan, Labour's 
arts spokesman, deacribed the arta 
increase, when secon against “the 
election Apending spree of a weok 
ağû," as a signal of contempt for 
the arts. 

Mr Luce's atatement, he suid, 
was "bath dishonest nd deceptive" 
with cuts claimed as incrceaseR. 
Oppusition arts spokesman in the 
lords, ludy Burke commented: “It 
dues not appour to me that tho 
minister (or the arta has fought his 
camer if this is Lhe misernble 
rerull.” 

A statement from tho National 
Campaign for the Arta declare 
{hat when iho apecial grant fur (he 
British Library was removed the 
urth were only receiving un in- 
crenne of 2.6 per cenl. 

"The Arth Council usked the 
Goavernmenl for n grunt of £104 
milliun und slreased that the abıno- 
lute mininnım U nceded wan £140 
nvillion. 


Paperwork which can all too quickly mount 
up anl tie you clown. 
With a worldwide reputation for expert advice 
ancl consistent pertarmance, we are very well placed’ 
to pride this important personal financial service, 
Su iF yuu wat to make sure ol your capital 
without submerging yoursell in a, sea of paper, sencl 


Uiapp oiante 


tho new British Library at St 
Pancras in London. “The British 
Library project ia a great invest’ 
ment for the nation," he èaid. 

Mr Luce's announcement was 
greeted by expressions of outrage 
and disappointment from the Arts 
Council, the British Film Institute, 
opposition arts spokesmen, and the 
National Campaign for the Arts. 
The campnign aceuaed tho Office of 
Arts and Libraries — headed by 


By Seumas Milne and 
Nicholas de Jongh 
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Mr luce — of providing “mialcad- 
ing” flgutes which hid the govern- 
ment's plans to reduce local 
nuthority capital spending on the 
urta by two-thirds in 1987. 

Mr Lauuce is now being spoken of 
as the wenkest ırts minister since 
the office wus creuted, and thu 
leant enthusinatic advocate of pub- 
lic spending on the nrls. 

Mr Lukc Riltner, the #ceretary 
general of the Arts Council, pro- 
dicted a yoar of “very sorious 
problema" and acidly commented: 
“We wore looking for a liferafl and 
the minister has left us struggling 
in a very deep water." Ho could not 
bolieve Lhut Lhe Governmenl in- 
tended {o lenve the counci) in such 
u siluution. The council would 
have to consider hurd options, 
which would include cuts in grunts 
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THE Arts Council's budget for 
1987-88 will be cut in real terma, 
Mr Richard Luce, the arts minis 
ter, announced laat week. 

This year's government grant is 
£135.6 million. Next year it will be 
£138.4 million, a caah increase of 2 
per cent. After allowing for infla- 
tion, that will mean a cut of about 
1 per cent, 

At a time when many other 
government departments are in- 
creasing spending Mr Luce tried to 
put a brave face on hia budget, He 
said: “It's not a decline, it's not 
gloom. Tho public is taking an 
increasing interost in the arta. We 
must look to local nuthorities to 
play their part." 

Mr Luce said that the council's 
“hagic provialon" will be raised 
from £110 niillion to £113.8 mil- 
lion, an incrense of 3.4 per cont. 
But ihe cut im funds to movul 
reuponsibilitics inherited fron the 
old Grootor London Council and 
the former metropolitan cuunties 
from £26 million to £24 million 
means Lhut the total governmont 
grant will not keep pace with 
inflation. 

Mr Luce snid that his overall 
arts and libraries budget increase 
of 5.4 per cent, which wus an- 
nounced ax pail of Mr Nigel 
Lawron's autumn statemenl on 
November 6, wus only marginnlly 
below ihe averugu rise for olhur 
departmenils uf 6.8 per cont. Bul 
most of the extrn ınoney will go on 
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Darclayrc nılls, out 
of South Africa 


By David Beresford and Hamish McRae 


holdings in Barclays, South Africa 
from Š0 to the present 40.4 per 
cent. Barclays, South Africa em- 
ploys about 25,000 people and has 
branches throughout the country. 

Buginegs experts gaid the deci- 
aion of Barclays of Britain would 
almost certaiıly be seen as a vote 
of no confidence in South Africa: 
from a company whilch has had 

gsibly the highest profile of all 
oreign busineas interest here. 

The withdrawal of foreign share- 
holders would mean that Barclays, 
South Africa would be less vulner- 
able to sanctions prersures, ana- 
lyats gaaid. 

The growing concorn that the 
South African link has harmed the 
bank's ima! has encouraged 
Barclays to distance itself publicly 
from the South Africın regime’ 
policies. Earlier this year Barclays 
new chairman, Sir Timolhy Bevun, 

ublicly spoke out igninst uparl- 
eid. 

The group has lost a number of 
bank accounta from Labour coun- 
cila and some charitable business. 
But the most serious damage that 
the South African connection hos 
done to the bank has been the 
relatively small number of young 
graduates and undergraduates 
who have opened accounts at 
Barclays. 


BARCLAYS BANK is withdraw- 
ing completely from South Africa, 
the biggest disinvestment shock 
for the country to date. The South 
African mining giant, Anglo- 
American, is taking over the 
bank's South African operation — 
Barclays National Bank — in a 
deal worth about £200 million. The 
huge divestment deal, a major 
psychological blow for South Afri- 
ca'g sanctiona-hit economy, will be 
anounced at a Johannesburg news 
conference this week, they said. 

Barclays Bank of Britain owned 
40.4 per cent of Barclays Bank 
South Africa, the country's second 
largest commercial bank, making 
it one of the largest foreign inves- 
fore in South Africa. Locally- 
owned Anglo-American has been 
socond largest sharoholder in 
Barclays Bank South Africa with 
25 per cent of the stock. 

Barclaya' decision to disinvest 
from South Africa follows a spate 
of similar announcements by large 
U¥š companies: IBM, General Mo. 
tora and Eastman Kodak recently 
said they were pulling out because 
of South Africa's apartheid racial 
segregation policies and a business 
slump. 

For yearg, Barclays has been a 
target of British anti-apartheid 
campaigners and in 1985 it cut ita 


Private Eye must find £250,000 


By Seumas Milne 


evident delight of Mr Maxwell us 
he swept out of the High Court 
with his retinue of employees. 

“Î am glad that a jury of 12 men 
and women have upheld my case 
and supported my allegation {hat 
Private Eye are liars and pedlars 
of filth for profit," he boumed. Hi» 
victory would “help the thousands 
af people, their families and 
frienda who have suffered over the 
years by being targeted and reck- 
lessly attacked." 

Aa soon as the judge had closed 
the trial, Mr Maxwell was on hand 
to denounce his enemy "Mr Wig- 
wam” (as he refers to Mr Ingrams) 
and speculate on how he would 
spend the damages money. 

“[ think it will go to a charity for 
the benefit of children, perhaps the 
NSPCC, or perhaps into research 
into Aids,” he muged. Two nıinutes 
later in the street, he had solved 
the dilemma. “It comes from an 
infected organ and it is appropri” 
ate it should go to Aids.” 

(A amack in the Eye, page 31). 


PRIVATE EYE faced a £250,000 
bill for e and costs last 
week after a High Court jury in 
London decided that the magazine 
had libelled Mr Robert Maxwell, 
the ner of Mirror Croup Nee 
papers, by suggesting that he was 
trying to bribe Mr Neil Kinnock, 
the Labuur Party leader, to recom- 
mend him for a Press: 

Mr Maxwell was awarded 
£55,000 damages against the maE- 
azine for two articles published 
last yenr which claimed that he 
was funding Mr Kinnock's foreign 
jaunta. 

The jury of six men and six 
women took five hours to find 
unanimously that the stories were 
defamatory and not substantially 
true, but also decided that the 
libels themselves were only worth 
£5,000. The other £50,000 dam- 
ages were “exemplary” or punitive 
against Private Eye's publishers, 
Pressdram, and its former editor, 
Mîr Richard Ingramas. 

This did not detract from the 


A COUNTRY DIARY 


supported as many as 30 people. 
The only signs that remain are a 
sheep fank, a few crumbling earth 
houses and an area of lazy beds. 
An evan earlier occupation has left 
the ruins of St Ronan's cell from 
the 9th Century AD and a medi- 
eval chapel. Both the latter struc- 


. turea.i. Wara. PAEEÎY . Zestored by 


Fraser Darling during hh mous 
four month stay on the island in 
1938. 

As it was November there were 
no auks around but 1 was surprisod 
at the numbers of fulmars. Other 
hirda included greater black- 
backed gulls scavenging amidst 
the genl colony whilst clsewhere 
amall groups of redwinga — the 
derk Icelandic race — sought 
sholter as did a single golden 
plover and snow bunting. Then it 
was time to go and [ realised that 
even at thia time of year North 
Rona was asa stimulating and 
exciting as.my last visit in June 
and there are not many places like 
that as far.as İ am concerned. 


Ray Colller 


NORTH RONA: As the helicopter 
passed over the north west tip of 
mainland Scotland 1 asked the 
pilot if 1 could take some aerial 
hotographs when we reached 
North Rona —~ some 47 miles 
farther to the north west. Notbing 
«:could havê prepared ma for the 
moment when Î knelt down: with 
camera ready and the large door 
glid open and there I was staring 
down on to the island. On landing Û 
made for the hugo grey seal colony 
scattered across a north-reaching 
peninsula and was soon 
photographing combinatiana of 
bulla, cows, and pups. There were 
plenty of white pups acattered 
throughout the colony and some 
were û long way from the sea and 
well up the lower slopes of the hill. 
Aa with St Kilda it is believed that 
the colony did not form until the 
people were evacuated — in the 
case of North Rona in 1844 — and 
now the colony produces 2,000 


pups o year. 
Standing on this isolated, storm- 
lashed island it waa difficult to 


imagine that the 300 acres once 


H missiles in Western Europe 
counter to Soviet 88-20 whi 
aimultaneously seeking to negoti. 
ate the elimination of medium. 
range nuclear misalles. 

General Rogers has long courted 
a controversial image, and Nato 
governments have often been chal. 
lenged by him to revige their 
defence policies. His emphasis on 
policies to counter Soviet military 

eriority in conventional arms is 
well known. 

But General Mack's critical pos. 
ture causes more concern. Nato la 
not accustomed to a deputy com. 
mander lobbying against the U§ 
Administration. Moreover, Gener. 
al Mack ia suspected of ing 
on behalf of powerful elements 
within Bonn's coalition govern. 
ment, which is itself unhappy with 
the US plan to geek a zero solution 
on medium-range missiles, but 
does not feel able to confront 
President Reagan directly. 


Nato generals 


in revolt 
By Hella Pick 


zero option would handicap Nato’s 
strategy of flexible deterrence and 
leave Western Europe over-ex- 
posed to the Warsaw Pact's superi- 
ority in conventional forces. 2 

Last month, both generals angri- 
ly complained that they had not 
been consulted before Reykjavik 
and not adequately briefed after 
the meeting between Mr Reagan 
and Mr Mikhail Gorbachev. 

Lord Carrington, Nato'’s civilian 
Secretary-General, has already ad- 
monished the military by remind- 
ing them that the alliance unani- 
mously adopted the zero option as 
long ago as 1979. That was when 
Nato.made ita twin-track decision 
to deploy 572 cruise and Perahing- 


NATO'S top military commanders 
are in open revolt against Presi- 
dent Reagan's Reykjavik corımit- 
ment to negotiate an agreement to 
remove all US cruise and Per- 
shing-Il misailes from Europe in 
exchange for the elimination of all 
Soviet S8-20 medium-range mis- 
gilaa now targeted on Westen 
Europe. 

Nato governments share some of 
their concern about the implica- 
tions of the far-reachipg solutions 
to uuclear arms reductions that 
were discussed at Reykjavik, But, 
angered by the military's public 
lobbying, they are bluntly telling 
Nato generals that they are the 
gervanta, not the masters, of demo- 


cratically elected politicians. 
Both Nato'’s American Supreme 
Commander, General Bernard 


Rogers, and his deputy, General 
Hana Joachim Mack of West Ger- 
many, have: mada public declara- 
tions warning that the &o-called 


The price of backing Ronnie 


vers can actually foresee being 
taken. 

However, let us count that & 
Thatcher success, and the Camp 
David statement as a useful 
disciplining of the Reykjavik ex- 
cesses. What other consequences 
for Britain have flowed from the 
davated mutual admiration be- 
tween Downing Street and the 
White House? 

Firstly, hardly the amallest shift 
in the balance of power. Mrs 
Thatcher goes out on a limb for 
Reagan but he does not repay the 
corapliment. In ita role aa police- 
man of the hemisphere (invading 
Grenada, a Commonwealth coun- 
try), or anti-Soviet crusader 
outlawing supples for the Siberi 
an gas pipeline) or defending the 
almighty dollar ee interest’ 
rate cuts), Wasbinı licks aside 
its most devoted friend as if she 


instead erring free- 
e has become a kind of eljackle. 
AB developed by Mrs Thatcher, it 
limita her power of manoeuvre. In 
order to preserve it, ahe became 
associated with policies which, in 
other circumstances, she has de 


nounced. 

The defence of hı trading 
in Iran is one example. Another ia 
the regrettable asaociation-by-di- 
lence with US policy in Central 
America, anyone any longer 
doubt that the President is flnanc’ 
ing terrorism against the elected 
government of Nicaragua? Must 
Britain be dragged helplessly 
along, an acquiescent ally of the 
double-talk and straight mende 
ity that surrounds the operation? 

Third, and more seriously, the 
deference of Mrs Thatcher 
Washington's view of the world 
assaciatea this country with 4 
foreign policy that has become 
davoid of constructive 
We go back to the leaders of the 
enterprise, Each confirms the oth- 
ers narrow horizons. Eech I 4 
nationalist and a domestic POR 
list, making a minimal create 
contribution to global prob’! 
they have a vision, it is si o 
that derives from the anti SoY! 


Middle East. Little beyond ters! 
iam is being tried in’ eg 
America. Southern Afrjea hes 
êxposed to the mutually supports 
by 1 Theta Te Reagen ` duopolY 
the tcher-! 
—— an impasse from which only the 


` US Congress might offer 4 way 


ashing of course: 
greater; culprit, because 
ton has the leverage. But Britain 
has sacrificed most of such. inde- 
penidence ‘aa she might aspire 2 
and become an collal 8 
rator' in too many of Reagans 
misbegotten enterprises. 1 8 


High pricé to pay for a very special 


“She likes winning arguments, 
and therefore she likes him. She 
knows her brief backwards and 
forwards, and she knows hedoesn't 
know his." It is aa if by her 
intellectual firepower ahe can 
briefly compenaate for the imbal- 
ance of forces in every other 
reapect. 

But more regonant than that, in 
any case, is her simple admiration 
of what he stands for. As a leader 
who still believes in her mission to 
deliver free enterprise to the 
world, ahe finda in Reagan the 
personification of the American 
dream. He is an unfailing source of 
wonderment. For the love of Ron- 
nie she will sell her own Foreign 
Office down the river without a 
second thought. ' 

No doubt a personal benefit 
derives from this stance. It i8 an 
anchor in the Prime Minister's life. 
Ever since Reagan was elected, 
and most notably in 1981, the rush 
to Washington has offered an 


the embrace of the onl 
that really loves her. The Reagan 
connection is the basis for a 
consistency that removes the need 


By Hugo Young 


for anguished thought. To forelgn- 
er8, it hag the not înconsiderabia 
merit of making British policy 
fairly predictable. 

Teated by the national interest, 
however, the connection looka to 
be a diminishing asset. The costa of 
putting a pro-Reagan spin on the 
policy exceed the advantages. 

Îİf we leave aside the therapy 
administered to her personality, 
Washington has done Mrs Thatch- 
er only two substantial favours. 
One was during the Falklands 
War, when it isa commonly agreed 
that the pra-Thatcher sentiment of 
Reagan, plas the pro-British in- 
stincta of Defence Secretary Wein- 
berger, ensured that more covert 
assistance waa given to the Task 
Force than might otherwise have 
been expected. 

Secondly, Britain has bought 
Trident II on favourable terms, 
cheaper than cast price. And Tri« 
dent, as the Prime Minister made 
clearer than ever on her return, 
remains the greatest single pay-off 
for which she looks to her personal 
American connection: perhaps, in- 
ded, the only one that matters to 

er. 0 ۴ 
There was, in fact, something a 
Tittle bogus about what waa agreed 
on this. It was a goûd turn to an 
election-minded ‘Britiah leader 
rather. than the clarification of a 
position, post-Reykjavik, which 
anyone could surely imagine’ was 
in. serious doubt. ‘Reykjavik had 
huge implications, few of them 
apparently .yet understood ‘even by 


. the participants. But the step from 
there to ari actual' threat ta. the 


Conservative Party's: defence’ poli- 
cy is'one that few qualified obser- 


IT WAS unfortunate for Mrs That- 
cher that she should have gone to 
Washington while the President 
wan engulfed in the Iranian con- 
troversy. Unfortunate but, in the 
end, illuminating. Because she 
was there, she was obliged to 
apeak about it. When she spoke, 

ahawed that Mr Reagan enjoys 
more reliable support for his 
policy of trading hostages for arma, 
rom the British prime minister 
than from his own secretary of 
state, 

Mr George Shultz, questioned on 
television, said that his knowledge 
of the Iranian imbroglio was “frag- 
mentary at best.” When asked 
whether more arma should be sent, 
he said no. And he was quite 
candid about hia inability to speak 
for or asgociate himself with this 
Split operation. 

't was left to the Prime Minister 
to gound like a proper Reagan 
official, the true upholder of col- 
lective responsibility. She paid 
tribute to the President's “total 
integrity,” and added, ‘T honour 
implicitly the things which he has 
aid,” She endorsed the wordplay 
by which he was seriously hoping 
to persuade the American public 
that he had not been involved in 
rangom payments. 

In support of Reagan, ahe was 
prepared to make herself look atill 
more absurd. Within a few days of 
having broken all links with Syria 
on account of the Hindawi trial, 
ghe defended the President's secret 
deadings with Iran on the ground 
that it was always necessary to 
maintain contact with people. 
Hard on the heels of a collective 
European initiative against terrar- 
iam, largely engineered by her 
Foreign and Home Secretaries, she 
offered not a word of admonition 
for the mast blatant appeasement 
of terrorists a western government 
haa undertaken. 

Depending on your point of view, 
November 1986 marks the high, or 
the low, point in the special 
relationship: which is no longer 
between the US and the UK but, 
in the particulars that matter, 
between two leaders who may be 
testing to destruction the poasibil- 
tty that pergonal chemiatry ia an 

uate’ substitute for professlon- 
al diplomacy: 

Mrs Thatcher will not see her 
work in Washington like that. ‘To 
her it will be another example of 
her willingness to go out on a limb 
for the President. She would in- 
atance algo Libya and Star Wara. 
Over Libya, ahe allowed British 
bages to be used at considerable 
political rigk to herself. Over Star 
Wars she gave Reagan the essen- 
tial inteimnational boost he sought 
two years ago. Hers was the voice 
He needed to square the Congress. 
And she duly obliged, : 

. Their bond has deeper roota. Tt ia 
an unusually personal affair. On 
Mra Thatkthër’s side there is In one 
,Tespect an edge to it. A ; British 
diplomat close to her oncè said: 
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Arms deal with Iran seen رھ‎ 


Ayatollah Montazerl, 
kidnapped the Syrian 
ehran recent- 


he knew 
nhout this subject. 

Asa President Hafez Ansad's 
plenipotentiary for arms supplies 
to Iran, Colonel Mahmud ly yad 
knew a lol. It was aor he had 
spilled {ihe beans that the “prag- 
matic" faction, led by the Speaker 
af Parliament, Hashlm Rafsanjani, 
pre-empted ita rivals by going 
public on the Mcf'urlanc caper. 

Those Arabs who are nat too 
busy exulting over each others’ 
embarrasementa have perceived 
the deeper and more disturbing 
truth behind this affair. They do 
not believe, any more than anyone 
else, Mr Reagan's claim that it was 
not, in origin, a atraight hostage- 
for-armas trade-off which then had 
to be dreased up, upon exposure, a8 
a statesmanlike bid to bring Iran 
back into community of civilised, 
American-loving countries. 

But, for them, it ia an indication 
all the same that, when it comes to 
a choice between the Arabs and 
their rivals or adversaries in the 
region, the US will alwaya favour 
the latter — be it an Israel which 
can do no wrong, or an [ran whose 
wrong-doing of a sudden no 
longer counta. 

o one has much tHme for 
Colonel Moammar Gadafy or 
President Assad. When American 
F-15s struck ‘Tripoli and Benghazi 
last April, the public Arab outrage 
and expression of solidarity were 
not unmixed with private satisfac- 


„ ton that the Libyan mischief- 
' maker had got something of what 


was coming lo hir. Judging by the 
almost complocte Arab silence that 
greeted the verdict of tha Old 
Bailey, the diacomnfiture of Presi. 


„ dent Assad was even more secret 


pleasing: whataver the final tru 
Rear Hindawi, Arab re- 


a5 been a much more effective 


exporter of terrorism than Colonêél 
i Gadafy, since a good deal of it has 
own difficulties with its Iranian , 
ally — but it lıaa been 4 vital . 


heen directed at themselvea. 
All the same for Mr Reagan 0 
apply sanctions — however Ineffe¢ 
tual —ıto an Arab terrorist state 
juslt as hé ` was divulging his 
a non- 


once gain tha Araba who are to be 
singled out as .univeraal scapegoat, 


designate, 
who brief 
chargé d'alfairg in 
ly, did so for the sole ree of 
extracting from him al 


, about 
: gimea know that President Aasad 


` amazing transatetions wi 
, Arab ûne'was to aroute fears that, 
' through Mr‘ Assad, ' as throu 
ı Colonel Gaidafy béforê him, it 


of Jordan has been the most 
outspokenly critical — for no one 
haa warned more consistently than 
he that an Iranian victory would 
be a cataclyam linble lo esp 
away the cenlire existing Arn 
order. Yet thig is the “moderutea"™ 
reward. It is [ran which gets the 
weapons, an Iran which is still 
golemnly inscribed on the Admin. 
istration's liat of “terrorist” states, 
which is as patently involved as 
Syria in the kidnapping of Ameri- 
cans in [banon: il gets them nt u 
tine when it is manly aining 
the upper hahd in the War, 
and without restrictions, 

Now we know, “moderate” Arab 
newspapers say, that torroriam 
does pay. How much longer, some 
ask, can the “American Arabs" go 
on justifying their American “op- 


By David Hirst 


tion”, as opposed to the Soviet one 
or some kind of “self-reliance’", I) ig 
a very pertinent question. But the 
answer to it can only be conjecture, 

It is relatively eaay for such 
traditionalist, authoritarlan syrs- 
terns as the House of Saud to 
represa manifestations of anti- 
Americanism. Relatively open and 
democratic societies like Egypt's 
have already provided evidence of 
deepening anti-Americanism. 

The silence of the “radical” camp 
has been at least as eloquent. 
Syria's al-Baath or Al-Thaurah 
would surely have been tauntin, 
Arab rivals with cries of “We tol 
you so" were it nmol for thie 
exceedingly awkward fact that the 
boneficiary of Mr Reagan's arrms- 
for-hostages. diplomacy 1s their 
own, already highly controversial 
ally in the “anti-imperialist, anti- 
Zionist" atrugglo. Syria has a 
particular reason for ombarrass- 
ment. 

It may well have had a hand, 
with a leak to the Jiltlo-known 
Beirut publication Al-Shira’a, in 
the_ original. expasura of the 
McFarlane mission —~ lt has ita 


conduit for the aupply of arma to 
Iran from various quarters; 
whether these include. Gean 
with the Americans or even’ 


. Teraclis: is a matter of serious 


ation. : 
According. to. .wall-ihformed 
„ Bourcea, the hardliners close to 
: Ayatollah .Khomelni's successor- 


final US insult to Arabs 


“UNBELIEVABLE, muttored ù 
Saudi newspaper when President 
Reagan firat went on television to 
confirm his arms dealing with 
Iran. “Folly," a Jordanian one said. 
“America's duplicity," an Egyptian 
one said, “has deprived it of all 
credibility in attempting to play a 
role in the Gulf war and the 
Middle East generally." 

Yet, by Arab standards lhe 
silence has been almost deafening, 
Apart from Iraq, the most directly 
hnrmed, only Jordan — finally 
joined by Egypt — has issued an 
official pronouncement. 

The prolonged hush can no 
longer be one of shock: It ia one of 
embarrassment of the deepest 
kind. This is an affair that goes 
beyond the narrow, sectarian pre- 
occupations of Lhose Arab regimes, 
so-called moderates, which pray 
that Iraq can hold its own against 
the relentless Iranian onslaught, 
or of those go-called “radicals”, 
which, though fearful of Iranian 
conquest of Arab land, are exploit- 
ing the Gulf War to ensure the 
downfall of President Saddam 
Hussein. 

Unquestionably the “moderates” 
— the Gulf states, Jordan and 
Egypt — have more ground for 
outrage and dismay. “God help 
you, American Arabs," laments 
the Gulf ا م ا‎ Al-Ittihad, “all 
of you who to the US for 
salvation, America has been treat 
ing us like this for 30 years." The 
humiliationa to which these *mod- 
erate” regimes feel themselves to 
have been subjected are legion. 

But surely none seem more 
ironic today than those occasions 
8 which the US Administration 

8 


~gêen ‘fit tq: reward ila loyal. 


protégés with new supplies of arms 
— not, heaven forbid, for use 
against Israel — and the Israeli 
influenced Congress haa .İnvari- 
ably succeeded in wrapping up the 
final package in a network of 
technical and political restrictlons, 
ag in Saudi Arabia's case, or 
blocking it altogether, as in Jor- 
dan'a. No, for Al-Jttihad and oth- 
era, the Iranian arms scandal 
simply marks the crossing of yet 
another threshold, though a bigger 
one than ugunl, of American insult 


and injury. 2 
, For the “moderates”, Iran has 
become no less 4 peril than Igraol 


. itself, in fact, not only for them, 


but it is only they who fire 


continuously. lamenting the fact. 
:.Small. wonder that King Husşein 
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. 
The Emperor NL 
` no clothes 


ity stemming from the Libyan 
disinformation campaign, the de- 
feat on South African sanctions, 
the attempt to portray Reykjavik 
as a brilliant success, the Hasenfua 
shoot-down in Nicaragua and the 
mid-term elections, reached ita 
peak in the Iranlan affair, ‘The 
emperor suddenly has no clothes. 

This was evident from most of 
the early reaction to the Presi- 
dent's speech. While there was 
aome sympathy out there for an old 
geezer being mauled by a hostile 
press corps, most anecdotal testi 
mony suggests that the old geezer 
did not pull it off. 

The speed with which Congres. 
sional critics were out in the open, 
savaging the President, is evidence 
of how [ar he has fallen, Senator 
Sam Nunn of Georgia, perhgps 
America's most listencd-to voice on 
arma and defence policies, counted 
“geven major contradictions” in 
President Reagan's spoech. The 
departing chairman of the Senate 
foreign relations committee, Sena- 
tor Richard Lugar, generally a 
White House loyalist, said, “The 
President is in error, very serious 
error," in his assertions that the 
US has not encouraged the ahip- 
ments of arma to third countries. 

The loss of credibility represent- 
ed by the Iran affair, which will 
drag on for months as the Congres- 
gional hearings come to terms with 
President Reagan's policy u-turn, 
is bound to spill over into other 
policy areas. It is not enough, as 
some critics of the Democratic 
party have said, that their leader- 
ship ia in disarray. Nothing haa 
unified them more than the aight 
of a President — who haa been 
untouchable for so long — on the 
run. 


RONALD REAGAN'S effort to 
ahut the Pandora's box of emotion 
and incredulity opened with his 
underhand dealings with Iran is 
proving the toughest battle of his 

idency. Twice within seven 

8 President Reagan haa sought 
to evoke the image of the great 
communicator whose sincerity and 
straightforward manner sold the 
country on the notion that Amer- 
ica stands tall again in the commu- 
nity of nations. 

“You know, America used to 
wear a ‘kick me’ sign around its 
neck,” the President told audiences 
during October's mid-term election 
campaign. “Today every nickel- 
and-dime dictator around the 
world kuows that if he tangles 
with the United States of America, 
he will have a price to pay.” 

While the name of Preaident 
Jimmy Carter was not invoked in 
this oration, audiences across tho 
country knew instinctively who 
President Reagan was talking 
about when he referred to the 
“kick me sign”. The images of 
rampaging students sacking the 
US embassy in Tehran in Novem- 
ber 1979, ing effigies of the 
American flag, and playing fast 
and loose with the political system 
to the very hour and minute that 
President Reagan took the oath of 
office on the steps of the US 
Capitol, are decply ingrained on 
the American psyche. 

The current fiasco over arms 
shipments to Tehran is like no 
othor in the Reagan presidency. 
While, for the most part, foreign 
affairs play litle part in domestic 
public opinion — a crisis in Cen- 
tral America is aa remote as criale 
in the Middle East — [ran is a 
subject on which the American 


By Alex Brummer In Washington 


Senator Robert Byrd, the newly- 
elected majority leader, is a 
changed man as a result of the 
Iranian crisis. The shuffling of feet 
and weak talk of a bi-partisan 
foreign poliey which came in the 
aftermath of the mid-term elec- 
tions has been replaced with a 
gutsy aggressiveness which ap- 
pears sure to put the brakes on 
Reaganism over the next two 


years. 

From aid to the Contras to Star 
Wars and peace initiatives in the 
Middle East, the President can no 
longer appeal over the heada of the 
Congress to the American people 
as he has done in the past. 

This should not be seen as a 
cause for great cheer, The idea of a 
superpower shackled by a lack of 
political consenaus is not a happy 
one, Even when the row about, 
arma for hostages has died away, 
the US will be lef with ingur- 
mountable problema to tackle. It is 
not just the American people, but 
“friende” in the Middle East, and 
the West who have been hurt by 
the secret arms pipeline to the 


In hia dealings witli the aillêê, 
President Reagan's strength has 
been his ability to ‘speak for the’ 
nation in a way that many of his 

cessora failed to do. 

Rebuilding that confidence will 
be a long-term process. Jt means 
that instead of pushing on into 
new arenas, such aa welfare re- 
form, sweeping arms reductions, 
Star Wars ‘and the international 
fight against drugs, President 
Reagan will be struggling to re- 
establish his political base. 

It has becn badly shaken. As one 
US commentator wrote, “It's a if 
the school drug counsellor were 
suddenly diacovered pushing 


crack.” Chan; that perception 
will be critical if the ublicans 
hope to hold onto the White House 


beyond 1888. 


people are uniquely knowledge- 
able. For 444 daya America was 
held hostage: Walter Cronkite told 
them #o every night on the CBS 
News. 


And if they missed this, there 
was alwaya the chance to pick up 
the strands at 11.30pm, when Ted 
Koppel's Nightline, which became 
a riveting must for Iran 
aficianados, explored the subject 
again. Instinctively, Americans 
have come to associate Mr Koppel 
with Iran. So last week, after 
Reagan had done shown his 
Iranian stuff before the White 
House news hounds, the proper 
thing to do was turn on Nightline 
— the gauge of the public mood 
where Iran is concerned. 

What the public saw. was ex- 
traordinary for the Reagan years 
and provides strong clues as to the 
difficult path which the Reagan 
White House will have to tread 
over the next 24 months, Arrayed 
before a video of the President's 
press conference were three of 
America’s :moat distinguished cor- 


vative commentator, John 
McLaughlin, and a liberal writer 
for the New Republic, Michael 
Kinsley. As tho President ran the 
gauntlet of the questions put by 
the White House press corps the 
distinguished video observers cyni- 
cally scoffed at many of his an- 
swers. 

This was an unprecedented de- 
velopment for the Teflon presiden- 
cy in which publié criticism of 
President Reagan has been seon as 
almost 1 o e: Not, 
apparently, longer. A succes- 
Blo of budy-blours to the White 
House's credibility has put the 


willing gi 
Ronald Fedgan the benefit of the 
doubt {in public at least), on the 
offensive. 
The cumulative loss ‘of çredibil- 
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uino sacks her Nefanao 
inister after coup plot 


Philippines, saying it was pleased 
with the failure of the ap The 
State Department also gave a vata 


. of confidence to the new Defence 


Minister, Mr Rafael Ileto, whom it 
described as a distingui pro 
fessional soldier and diplomat, The 
Department reiterated ita 

and unequivocal support” for Mr 
Corazon Aquino and her adminis. 
tration, 

After initial hesitation about 
Mrs Aquino, especially in the 
White House, the Reagan adminis. 
tration has thrown ita 8ı 
behind her. Her triumphant 
tember tour to the US made a big 
contribution to converting the 
doubters. 

In recent weeks, as rumours of 
coups swept Manila, the US made 
public its backing for Mrs Aquino. 
According to a Philippines expert 
in Washington, Mr Richard 
Kessler, “The US has made it 
known at all levels, including 
private warnings to Mr Enrile, 
that the US would not look 
favourably on a military takeover. 
The administration would cut eco- 
nomic and military aid and even- 
tually pull out of the bases." 

Mr Kessler said that Mr 
Aquino originally wanted to keep 
Mr Enrile in the Cabinet at least 
until January, when voting takes 
place on a new constitution “which 
would amount to a referendum on 
Mrs Aquino." But Mr Enrile's last 
actions had forced her hand. 


Leading members of Congress 
raised Mrs Aquino for decisive 
andling of the Jatest tun of 
events and showed gcant sympathy 
for Mr Enrile. Democratic Senator 
Sam Nunn said Mr Enrile had 
prevented “some sense of forward 
movement in the economy” by 
discouraging new investment in 
the Philippines. 


Blacks die in 


mine violence 


By David Beresford 
In Johannesburg 


TROUBLE intensified on South 
Africa's gold minea this week, 
leaving 14 black workers dead 
after separate clashes on the West 
Rand. 

One of them died after an 
alleged attack by mine ا‎ 
offlcials and black “bogs-boya" on 
trade unionists at the Kinross gold 
mine, recently the scene of one 
South Africa's biggest under 


a E 
neously, a 

frontation between miners and the 
Gold Field's mining group W8 
aignalled by an i r 

ing which upheld the right 

the National Union of Mine” 
workers to hold strike ballots o" 
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over a boycott of the 
tavern. Another 20 people 
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and had wide support. 
had started when ا‎ 
atewards were attacked y 


*“indunas” (bozs-boy®). 


y8) 
at an” 
. Fires were still burning ! 


Rand, in fighting 


present situation would face the 
strongest measures against them if 
they try." 

0 اا ا‎ a began 
early on Sati r diagrun- 
tled soldiers held rallies criticising 
President Aquino. Military intelli- 
gone reports received by General 

mos detailed a plot by Marcos 
loyalists and rebel soldiers to seize 
the National Assembly building 
and reconvene the defunct legisla- 
ture. 

„ Although Mr Enrile was not 
implicated by name in the alleged 
plans, palace officials believe that 
the defence chief was at least 


By Greg Jones In Manlla 


aware of the attempta to de- 
atabilise the Aquino government. 

A senior presidential adviser 
aaid the Defence Minister's loyal 
colonels had badly miscalculated. 
“Maybe they thought by using ' 
acare and terror tactica, President 
Aquino would capitulate, What 
they got back instead was the head 
of ËEnrile,” said the adviger. 

President Aquino asked Mr 
Enrile to resign during a 16- 
minute meeting at the Preaiden- 
tial Palace on Sunday afternoon. 
Mr Enrile ia said to have accepted 
President Aquino’s requeat calmly 
and the meeting “ended amicably.” 
The ousted defence chief retired 
without incident to his suburban 
mansion, where he spent the 
evening receiving friends, political 
allies, and well-wishers. 

Mr Enrile's successor, retired 
General Rafael Ileto, who was 
serving as the deputy Defence 
Minister later met some of Mr 
Enrile's “colonels” and urged them 
to support President Aquino's 
government. 

Mark Tran adds: The US 
reacted swiftly to the events in the 


Inquiry into 
ship disaster 


By Joe Joyce In Dublin 
and Peter Murtagh 


AN investigation into how the 
54,000-ton freighter Kowloon 
Bridge lost her steering and ran 
aground near Cork in southern 
Ireland has been ordered. 

A spokesman for the Depart- 
ment of Transport said inspectors 
had been appointed to investigate 
what happened to the Kowloon 
Bridge between the time it left 
Bantry Bay and ran und on 
Stag's Head rocks. The inapectora 
will liaise with the authorities in 
Ireland and in Hong Kong, where 


the ship is registered. 


The Kowloon Bridge is a sister 
ahip of the Derbyahire, which sank 
in mysterious circumstances in 
1980 in the South China Sea with - 
the loss of 44 lives. Both vessels 
were part of a serles of six built by 
Swan Hunter and the Derbyshire 
ia suapected to have snapped ita . 
back in heavy seas. 

The Kowloon Bri was CarTy- 
ing £4 million worth of iron ore 
from Canada to Clydeside when, 
on Saturday, it sought shelter in 
Bantry Bay after developing sua- 
pected hull damage in heavy seas. 

The captain put to sed i 
advice against doling: 80 ım 
Lloyd's insurers, ai early on 


Sunday radioed hls decision to 
` gdbandon ship, apparently after 


losing his rudder in an 80-foot . 
swell. All 28 people on board were 
airlifted to safety by two RAF Sea 
King helicopters operating in 
darknesa and 7ömph winds. ' 
Relatives of those who died on 
thé Derbyshire have been pressing 
the Government for an inquiry. ' 


' lito the circumstances of ber 
ginking. 


A 
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PRESIDENT Corazon Aquino of 
the Philippines sacked her Defence 
Minister, Mr Juan Ponce Enrile, 
on Sunday, after heading off a cou 
attempt led by army colone 
oly connected with the minis- 


r. 

The showdown with Mr Eurile, 
who has been openly challenging 
Mrs Aquino for several montha, 
came after a weekend during 
which the Government faced ita 
most dangerous moment since 
coming to power nine months ago. 

The coup plot, discovered only 
hours before ita organisers planned 
to put it into action, was for troops 
to take over key installations and 
buildings in the capital, including 
the National Assembly. There, 
they planned to bring together 
members of the last, pro-Marcos 
Asgşombly and to nullify Mra 
Aquino's Prldoncy. 

The f was spiked by the chief 
of staff of the country’s armed 
forces, General Fidel Ramos, who 
haa until now tried to act as a 
peacemaker between Mrs Aquino 
and her rebellious Defence Minis- 
ter. But, faced with clear evidence 
of a plot to bring down the 
Government by violence, General 
Ramos issued inmediate orders to 
field commanders to ignore any 
directives from the Defence Minis- 
ter or his military agsociates. 

In a national television broad- 
cast, President Aquino told Filipi- 
nos that she had asked for and 
received the resignation of Mr 
Enrile and requeated the resigna- 
tion of her other cabinet miniaters. 
The Cabinet revamp would “give 
the government a chance to start 
all over again.” 

She also lashed out at Commu- 
nist guerrillas and announced that 
she would end peace talks with the 
rebels if the ceasefire was not 
signed by November 30. President 
Aquino said: “It is clear that the 
extreme left has no interest in the 
peace that I have continually 
offered.” The ceasefire deadline 
had been a request of General 
Ramos and Mr Enrile,. 

President Aquino said that Gen- 
eral Ramos had taken “preventa- 
tive measures to cure the 
recklessness of some elements of 
the military.” She warned other 
possible rebels that “all those who 
may be inclined to exploit the 
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ex to be President P, W. Botha's 
polltloal swenggng. .-.- «o “une It has 


- gı ived A "Eoareale report by the 
0 


President's Counoll — a state advisoı 
body — on the Group Areas Act, whicl 

vidas for residential segregallon In 
ihe country. 


A SUICIDE car bomber angry at being 
atopped at a United Natlona checkpoint 
In eauthern Lebanon blew up his car this 
weak, killing three Fljlan Goldlers, a 
olvitlan Lebanese woman and himself. 
Hisa intended target was apparently 6 
poaitlon of the pro-lsraell Sotth Lebanon 
Army milllls 100 yards away. 


THE Kenyan authorities have gaoled two 
mora people In connsotion with the 
underground opposltlon movement, 
Mwakenya. 

This brings to 44 the number of paople 
convicted of sedition sinca March, and ls 
part of a new wave of convlotlons whioh 


.gtarted at the and of Qotober. A furiher 


people have beer datalned without‏ اا 

‘The Kenyan Law Society, whlch repre 
sents the country's lawyers, strongly 
condemned a bill whioh sseke to ohange 
the Constitution and Is widely regarded 
as an attempt to concentrate more power 
In the hande of the President. 

Church leaders have already objeoted 
fo a new ayatem whereby voters in 
eleotiona within Kenya's sole and rulinı 
polite party, the Kenya Arica National 

lnlon, Kanu, would have to queue u 
publloly bahind the candidate of their 
cholce Instead of voting In secret. 


HEAL life brutally intruded Into tho make- 
belleve world of Dallas last week when 
E In a remote corner of the Rooky 

lountalns arrested tweo youths suspeot- 
ed of shooting dead the parents of 
Patrick Duffy, who playa Bobby Ewing In 
tha celebrated televislon soap opera and 
hes himself just bean brought baok trom 
the dead to bolster flagging ratings. 


THE three most powerful Mafla godia- 
thers In Naw York and five lesser crime 
bosses ware oonvioted last week of 
participating Iilegally In a “com mleslon" 
which governa the American Mafla and 
regulate Ita oriminal actlvitles. 

mine {Tha Snake} Peraico, leader of 
the Colombo crime family, Anthony (Fat 
Tony} Salerno of the Genovese family 
and Anthony (Tony Duoks} Corailo of the 
Lucchese oun, afd thalr five agsool- 
ates were found gullty of conducting & 
“pattern of rackateering," Including ex- 
tortlon, loan-sharking, brlbery, unlon 
pay-offa and, In af least ons case, 
murder, 

a yr! 

THE Argentine Foreign Minlater, Mr Dan- 
ta Capulo, told the UN General Assembly, 
which ls debating the Falklands lasue, 
that Brltsin's real motive In Imposing a 
160-mile flahlng zone around the Falk» 
land lalands was to “create frlotion and 
provoke armed incidents that will oon- 
solldate Its colonlal ocoupatlon and will 
bring about the daslı Polltloal and 
elgotorate gains". 


Thatcher said: 


inconsistencies" 


AN acoldent at Clba-Gelgy, Switzerland's 
largest chemical company, left hundrede 
of peopls In Baele with eya _and .theant 
Irofrh rea6arch laboratory. 

The gas esoapsd when a worker made 
a mistake while mixing ingredlente to 
make a resin used In the agrospacs 
Industry. Local health offlolals sald that 
the n 1a not toxio but makas water 
and irritates the respiratory system. 

Last week Ciba admitted spilling 400 
Ilirea of weedkliler Into the Rhine and the 
nuthorftles in Basle confiscated all Ite 
records on production of the ohemioa! 
Involved, 

me, 


FOR the first time since 1961, tha Soviet 
Government has started to publish de» 
talled figurea on graln productlon. 

They ahow that the country suffered a 
seriss of disesirous harvests while MIk- 
hall Gorbachev was In charge of agrloul- 
ture, as the reaponsible aeoratary In the 
Central Comm! and that In some 
years ouipu1 was far loss {han evan the 
gloomlest American estimates. 1 

The worst year was 1981, when onl 
158 milllon tons of graln waa produced, 
leas than two-thirds of the planned target 
of 239 million tons. The American enti: 
mates for that year were 170 millllon ions, 


AS many as 93 per cont of Indlange 
conalder the Sovlet Unton to be India's 
beat frlend, while only 6 per cant favour 
lhe Unlled States, aocording to an 
opinlon poll In New Dalhl carrled out lhis 
waek on the ave of a vialt to Indla by the 
Sovlet loader Mr Mikhall Gorbachev, 


IN an unprecedented air and land reacue 

FRoration, ب ا ا‎ air force 
va rasoled ovar le tra 

an avelenche In the Himalayan, ad 

70 people were reportad to have baen 

klited. Several hundred more ara mlesing. 


AFGHAN guerrillas are taking a beatlı 
In the combinad onslaught by Sovlet anı 
Afghan government forces agalngt thelr 
alflona In the woatern province of 
Ingraher, Querrlla sources say that 
somo of thelr poeillons In the mounlaln- 
ous Kammadacca area close to the 
Pakistanl bordar post of Torkham have 
been overrun. 
س‎ 
MA FELIX EAMACORA, tha Austrian 
aulhor of a report for the Unlted Nations 
General Assembly on human rights In 
Afghanistan, haa complained that the UN. 
out key ssctlona on Sovlot and 
Afghan government atrocitles, lnoludin: 
allegatflons about the Soviet uge 
chemical weapons, before circulating the 
raport sa an offlclal document, (Amnnasty 


ِ page 2) 

Six monlhs after he waa ramoved 
under the watchful muzzlea of Soviet 
tanks aG seoretary of Afghanistan's 
ruling People's Demooratlo Party, Mr 
Babrak Karmal has stepped dom aa the 
country’s president. 


THE South Afrioan government appears 
Inoronalngly t10 be back-pedalling on Its 
raform polloles, In amicipatlon of a 
general aleotlon next year which la 


Sydney revelations 


Continued from page 


them that they should not make any unauthorised 


digclosures about their work. 


In the Commons last week the Prime Minister said 
she would not discuss matters which could be 
. The Labour leader, 
Mr Neil Kinnock said Sir Robert had testifled in 
court that offlcera of the Crown had photocopies of Mr 
Pincher's book several weeka before ita publication in 


relevant to the court proceedin 


1981. 


“Why did you accept the decision of the Attorney- 
General not to seek an injunction and prevent 
publication of Mr Chapman Pincher's book, obviously 
prejudicial to national security?” he asked. 

After Mr Kinnock alleged e 

rs 


in the Government's approach 


"When the case is over we will, of course, consider - - 
carefully any queation put to us, iu the light of the 
. usual custom and conventions.” 

The Labour MP, Mr Dale Campbell-Savours read 
out in the Commons a list of 21 former officers of MI 
~~ including Sir Martin — who, he said, spoke to Mr 
Went or Mr Pincher, and asked why the Government 
had decided not to take action against Miss Joan 
Miller, a former special aasistant inside MI, whose 
memoirs are being published in Ireland. 

Later, he and Mr Brian Sedgemore, Labour MP for 
Hackney South and Shoreditch, tabled Commons 
motions accusing Mrs Thatcher of acting with Sir 
Michael to prevent a prosecution under the Offlclal 


Secrets Act of Mr West. 


They also demanded a judicial inquiry into “the 
between Lord Victor 
ncher” which, they say, 
led to the publication of classified material and alsa a 
sible lead of classified information to Mr Pincher 

jy Sir Arthur Franke, a former head of MIG. 


nature of the relationahî 
Rothschild and Chapman 


scratch. The “five fugitives of the 
east," as they were known, were 
led by Jose Guamao Sha Na Na — 
a young public servant previously 
known more for his shyness than 
hia toughness. 
In 1983; the former Catholic 
Vicar-General of the Timor capital 
Dili, Msgr Martinho da Costa 
Lopea, arrived in Lisbon with newa 
Ji that, after cight years of war, 
H . Indonesia had iegotiatod a 
ceasefire with Sha Na Na. The 
guerrillaa amuggled out photos, 
tape recordings and documents 
detailing the talks. 
But the ceasefire broke down in 
August 1983. Refugees arriving 
here reported big new troop rein- 
forcements and the Indonesian 
military chief, General Beni 
Murdanl, announced that there 
would be “no mercy" for the 
guerrillas, 
Therc has been a continuous 
offensive sinco then. 
Denpito the manpower gxponded, 
پا ای ا ف و ا ا‎ 
Frotilin leaders resisted capture 
and Indonesia continucd to suffer 
casualties, as İt has since tho 
guerrilla reorganlned, 
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New fighting 
in Timor 


By JIII Jolliffe In Lisbon 


have died by the end of 1978 — 
from starvation, bombardment or 
by execution, By early 1979, mont 
0 tho founding lenders of Fretilin 
had been either killed or captured. 


fan IOON Isaak 
bon describing how five members 
of the old Fratilin leadership had 
ovadod tho Indonosian dragnet anıd 
its organisation from 
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Tortüre by 
Russians in 
Afghanistan 


SOVIET army officers in Afghani- 
atan are taking part in torture 
sessions which have been “wide- 

ad and syatamatic” for the past 


THREE years after a ceasefire 
which ا‎ temporary peace to 
Portugal's former colony of East 
Timor, war is raging there again, 
according to reports roaching Lis- 
bon. ‘The, reports apeak of waves of 
troops going in from Java, and a 
campaign of aerial bombardment. 

„ În documenta smuggled from the 
territory, the resistance movement 
Fretilin (the Revolutionary Front 
for the Liberation of East Timor) 


3 


to an Amnesty Î gi 1 1 TROTTER ا‎ till ا‎ 
Fiarmaconal "refer oublehed | ES Ave oN heee She ۹M ODEN 
last week. 


middle of the year, aimed at 
gpturing the guerrilla leader, Sha 
4 


a. 

Ita claim is backed by the 
Timoreae Democratic Union 
(UDT), a more conservative. pro. 
independence party, which gaid it 
had first-hand evidence of a mas- 
nocra of villagere on the aouth 
coast of the lnland in reprisal for a 
successful Fretilin ambush neurby. 

Indonesia invaded East Timor in 
1975, when the Portuguese colo- 
nial administration abandoned thu 
territory during a brief civil war 
which broke out aftor Lisbon an- 
nounced a decolonisation pro: 
gramme, Since then, East Timor 


The organisation saya that it haa 
expreased its concern several times 
to the Afghan Government, and 
that it haa written to President 
Gromyko in Moscow but has re- 
cêlved no reply. 

Its report call ”on—~the. Soviet 
Government ' to tell all otflcials 
including members of the armeı 
forces involved in the custody, 
interrogation and treatment of 
prisoners, that torture will not be 
tolerated “n any circumatances." 

Amnesty also says that torture 
in Afghanistan is only one of ita 
concerns. Others include extra- 
judicial executions “carried out by 
Soviet troops supported by Afghan 
military personnel"; the imprison- 
ment of thousands of political 


4 
af 


Kupang 


tN 


has been physically sealed aff from 
the outside world, but regular 
nowa af fighting has trickled out, 

‘Tens of thousands of the popula- 
tion of 650,000 are thought to have 
diud lı Lhe tally pueiud uf Ul 
invasion. 

Internalionnl humnon rights 
organisations cslimated that n 
third of the 1976 population may 


re-built 


penalty. 

More than 100 death sentences 
were officially reported in the two 
years to last December. 

“Some of the victims of extra- 
judicial executions are armed op- 
ponenta of the government," 
Amncsty notes, "hut many otherEe 
are apparently non-coınbantnnts 
nunpecled only of Aynipathininyg 
wilh nrmed opposilion groups," 


Gy Michael Simmons 


Amnvnly vonccdes that it hah not 
interviewed viclis uf torture by 
armed uppusitiun gıoupa in the 
country, bul gays it is ware of 
reports that people tnken prisoner 
by such groups have been tortured 
and exeeuted. 

I poinls oul that Internuliuunl 
observers, such as those [rom the 
Red Cross, have been allowed 
“only the most limited access" to 
Afghanistan. Amnesty's evidence 
is derived from former political 

risoners whose accounts have 
been checked and confirmed by 
interviews with former govern- 
ment officials. 

“We have received recent confir- 
mation that the pattern of torture 
described has continued into 
1986," the report says. 

On the involvement of Soviet 
personnel, Amnesty says the state 
information service, Khad, is re- 
ported to have Soviet advisers at 
its main offices, and that many of 
the testimonies given to Amnesty 
refer to a Soviet presence: during 
torture sessiona. 

Wazir Akbar Khan, 4| 26, a 
student held for several months 
until early last year, reported: “In 
all the interrogations iet offi- 
cial were present. I could identify 
them from their faces and from 
their language. They all spoke in 
` Russian, not in Dari, ا‎ 

“They normslly act an advisers. 


. They draft questions . . . The act of’ ‘| ‘ 
“torture "Ha: dihé'' 


By ttret.. Ehad 
agents. Soviets were present but 
they nly gave orders . . ," 

The treatment is said to include’ 
refulur beatinga, olectrie shocks Lo 
the body, burning with cigarettes 
and hınir being torn from the scalp. 
Wonıen aro tortured anl also made 
tû waleh men being tortured. 

Among thosd held are former 
government officials, teachers, 
business people and students, 
many of them women. Many are 
held for months at a time, and 
later released’ without ‘even being, 
charged. Others’ ûre ‘tritd in revo” 


'a defence lawyer and without’ Û: 
` being allowed to'call witnesses. '’ 

Afghaniatari: Torturê of Political 
Prisoners;, ‘£2.50 ' from Amnesty 
Internationdl,’ '§ Roberts , Place, 


London ECIR ÛEJ. 
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' Tutionary courts without, access t0: 
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return to any form of private 
enterprise, which some people in 
the West had hoped for.” 

But it is hard not to gee the new 
law as the thin end of the entrepre. 
neurial wedge, The roapect of 
making money through their own 
efforta, and without depending on 
the state, iB an enticing one for the 
Soviet people — at least if the size 
and energy of their black market 
are anything to go by. 

Much remaing unclear. It hag 
not yet been decided how — or 
indeed whether — these new pri. 
vate workers will have a right to a 
workshop, to transport, or to the 
raw materiala of their trade, A 
syatem of financing to let them 
borrow money from the state 
banks to finance their stocks hag 
yet to be devised. 

It has not yet been determined 
whether the new private sector can 
gell direct to the shops, or to the 
state trading boarda. 


on private enterprise incentives 


western output or productivitı 
from the investment. On Briti 
chemical plants, they were using 
fifty per cent more manpower to 
get lesa output. 

The problem was partly one of 
management, partly of poor train- 
ing of workforce, and partly that 
wiy Joke Soviet workers use to 
define their social contract “They 
pretend to pay us, and we pretend 
to work." Gorbachev hopea to 
crack this problem with a new 
system of paynıent by results, for 
gach factory as n unit, and for 
individual workera on the shop 
floor. it goes» against the grain of 
generalions of centralised plan- 
ning, and threntena new kinds of 
social problems in the long term. 

But the difficulties of Soviet 
industry are more deep-rooted. 
One of the main reasons for poor 
quality goods is that most of them 
are turned out in the laat few days 
of each month in a process known 
as “storming”, Suppliers deliver 
spare parts and raw materials late, 
to meet lhe munthly plan turget, 
the producta are knocked together 
in a last-minule runh. Screws are 
banged into pluce with hımmers, 
and control switches gluad onto 
the casting wıthout being connect- 
ed because the target ig raw 
output, not quality. 

û control Lhis, factories can be 
fined for failing to meet the 
delivery dates un Lhcir contracts, 
and the responsibility for quality 
control i» hcing removed from 
factory managers and invested in 
new state body. 

It may work, although similar 
tinkering with the economic 
mechanism has failed in the past. 
And that ia why the new forays 
into private enterprise are H0 
important. They represent a fun” 
damental change, a hesitant at- 
tempt at a new kind of economy 
altogether. 

Perhaps the only reason why 
Gorbachev has got away with it, 
that he can quote the precedent of 
Lenin's similar turn to Pt 
enterprise with NEP after the cl 3 
war. That restored she shatters 
economy to something like healt 
within three years, but اا‎ 
private traders rich, spurred Î 
tion, and hurt the poorer peBaan'#- 
Tt waa reversed, harahly, by Stalin 

Gorbachev's tentative exper, 
ment with a modern form of f 
could alao go into reverse, But OF 
that to happen, a lot more things 
will have to go wrong, or fail to 8 
right in the Soviet economy. 14 
in that case, Gorbachev wou 


. probably be forced into retirement. 


This reform ia not just a policy 
option he has chosen. Gorbachev 
and his entire administrative team 
are now stuck with it. OF all 


incentivea now heing n e 
many carrots, the mûst powerful 8 
the incentive on Gorbachev's e0. 
nomic team to make it all work, 
tha reform programme faila, then 
go do they. 


.fqre the Soviet economy 


3 


ا 


Russians embrace the frèë market 


Socialiat countries, and alter tak- 
ing account of the Soviet people's 
wishes, Mr Ivan Gladky, chairman 
of the state çommittee on labour, 
told the Supreme Court. 

It was based on the following 
Principles, he said! “That the atate 
regulates individual labour and 
ensures its uae in the interests of 
gociety; that all unwarranted re- 
gtriction on such personal activi- 
ties as are useful ahould be lifted; 
that incomes from individual 
labour should correspond to the 
input of personal work, and to the 
principle of social justice. 

“This fully accorda with the 
principles of the Socialist econo- 
my," Mr Gladky gaid. “It is obvious 
that the new law does not mean a 


restore the old buildings, grow 
vegetables on the land and gener- 
ally bring back a touch of the rural 
idyll. 

But there ig a real point behind 
all this talk of economic reform. It 
is riding on the back of the social 
revolution brought about by 40 
years of peace, and the 33 years of 
political stability since Stalin died, 
‘There are new professional claases, 
a much larger intelligentsia, and 
by Soviet standards a new prosper- 
ity that craves more than the drab 
GUM department store can pro- 
vide. 

Mikhail Gorbachev ia but one of 
a million Soviet lawyera wlıo have 
graduated into this society in the 
last three decades, His wile is but 
one of the huge army of academics 
and dona and lecturers spawned by 
the boom in higher education, The 
economists and media profeasion- 
ala are flourishing as never before 
under Gorbachev. 

In the Brezhnev years of the 
1960a and 1970s, the Snviet Union 
went through its own consumer 
boon, that haa put a ‘TV set and a 
refrigerator and a washing ma- 
chine into the vast majority of 
Soviet homes. Those same years 
gaw an unprecedented invasion of 
wegtern cultural values, through 
rock music, clothes and magazines, 
and now videos. The growin 
number of western students anı 
businessmen in the Soviet Union 
and the even faster growth of 
tourism has created new tastee 
and excited new potential markets. 

And Brezhnev's good luck in 
presiding over the Soviet oil boom 
combined with the effect of Koay- 
gin's earlier economic reforms to 

ut a great deal more money into 
viet pockets, and into the saving 
banka accounts, Some 250,000 mil- 
lion roubles is sitting there and 
gaining a pitiful interest of about 2 
per cent a year, waiting for new 
goods to buy, or if economic reform 
goes dramatically further, for 
something more profitable to in- 
vest ini. 

The Soviet system İsa now at a 
crossroads, Under Brezhnev, it 
probably reached the limits of 
grawth of the old command econo- 
my, thanks to the oil bonanza 
which suddenly made large 
amounts of hard currency avail 
able from energy exports to the 
west. That permitted the country 
to finance a consumer boom, the 
defence budget and heavy importa 
of western grain and .technology 
all at once. Those days are over, 
the fall in oil prices has cut hard 
currency earnings over a third 
in the past year, so Gorbachev has 
little choica but to run the econo- 
my İn a new way. 

And Brezhnev's neglect of the 
basic industrial structure left the 
bulk. of Soviet Industry in . dire 
stralta. rE 
. In the seven years after 1976, 
they spent 50 billion .dollars of 
their oll money on importing weat- 
ern technology — and failing to get 


By Martin Walker In Moscow 


the r 2 0 Soviet ays- 
tem'a first tax holi to get them 
started. 

The new law was passed last 
week by the Supreme Soviet, the 
country’s parliament, whose mem- 
bera had considerably liberalised 
ita provisiona during preliminary 
segsionas. 

The deputies, for exanıple, had 
argued that there should not be too 
much bureaucracy involved in ob- 
taining permits to start a private 
busines. A provision that permits 
should be granted by both the state 
labour committee and by the local 
a council, or Soviet, was reject- 
ed. 

The new law was adopted after a 
revlew of the experience of other 


Mikhall Gorbachev — It's 
got to work. 


sent, every Soviet factory depends 
upon 2 parent ministry, whether 

et or local republican, or 
upon A state committee or some 
kind of parent and #| o in 
institution. It ia with and throug 
the authority of this parent body 
that a factory gets ita right to be 
aupplied with raw materials, and 
to sell its products to the trade 
boards or to other factories. 

So a way haa been found to Jet 
the co-ops fit into this. All factories 
have been given the right to gell 
off their surplua raw materials, or 
the by-products from their manu- 
facturing process, to other factories 
or to the public — or to the new co- 
ops. The factories now algo have 
been given the right, in a speech 
by Gorbachev but not go far in law, 
to sell anything they 0 
above the output demanded by the 
plan, to anyone they choose. 

Some key problems remain. The 


co-ops and the private enterprises. 


may now get their raw materials, 
but it ig far from clear what rights 
they have to get warehouse or 
workshop or restaurant space in 
which to function. Nor is it yet 
clear where they are supposed to 
gell, in street markets or to the 
state retail shops or door to door, I 
already know of ane would-be 
restaurateur who ia trying in vain 
to find out where he can get hold of 
alcohol, nor is it clear that a 
worker can simply resign from his 
job to set up his small busineas, 
But there is no denying the 
mood of prota-capitaliat excitement 
and of controversy about all this. 
The newspaper Sovietskaya 
Rossiya recently printed a spate of 
angry letters that condemned the 
new antrepreneurs A8 "people who 
will plunder us on legal grounds. 
Our time of chaııges requires us to 
struggle with this intertia of 
thinking,” retorted the paper's 


. editors, and they went on to wax 


lyrical about 


je prospects for 


pirate co-ops to breed pedigree 
1 


Ivestock, or, to build water pipe- 
lines to villages and instal a gas 
supply and sell off abarıdoned 
lage houses to people who will 


Another will be to provide some 
real competition for the slow, 
inefficient and grudging services 

rovided by the state sector. In- 
deed. the Tass news agency com- 
mented onı this in classic capitalist 
terme, The new private workers, it 
claimed, “will become serious com- 
petitors for the government's ser- 
vice aector, and make it improve 
faster.” 

The competition will be limited, 
The new family firms are reatrict- 
ed to members of a single family 
wha live under one roof. Hired 
labour is forbidden, except that if 
growth comes there is another 
provision for the establishment of 
workers' cooperatives of up to 50 
people, which are even to be given 


FROM next May Day cottage 
industriea and small family firma 
become legal, respectable and posi- 
tively ercouraged in the Soviet 
Union. 

But the atate ia şo nervously 
aware of the profound implications 
of this new reform that the fledg- 
ling private enterprises will be 
hedged around with restrictions, 

housewives, pensioners, 
students and the disabled will be 
able to start offering their “indi- 
vidual labour activity." Anyone 
already in employment may only 
join in the fun in their spare time, 

A total of 29 separate activities 
are to be legalised, from car 
repaire to toy-making, and paint- 
ing and decorating to private 
tuition. 

One effect of the changes will be 
to allow the state at last to tax 
those activities, which have been 
proceeding energetically, although 
iegally, for many years. 


. Gorbachev stakes all 


atart to hanker for political influ- 
ence. 

The Gorbachev reforma contain 
an inbuilt mechanism designed to 
limit the social effects of this, 
First, this new private enterprise 
is limited to individuals and 
family members. They are not 
allowed to employ (and in Soviet 
terms exploit) outaiders. We shall 
have to see how this worka. 
Having in Georgia met members of 
“family farms" that included Gran- 
ny's fourth cousin seven timoa 
removed, I suspect it could prove 
reasonably elastic. The Sovict 
Union ia a country where little is 
logal, but everything ia possible. 

The second control machanism is 
that if a family firm wants to grow, 
it has to become a workers' co-op, 
which can contain from five to bO 

artnera, For the firat time in the 

oviat Union, a system of tax 
incentives is being introduced to 
help them get started. In the fst 
yonar they will pay a tax of ten per 
cent an profits, riging to a maxi- 
mum tax of 35 per cent in fourth 
and aubsequont years. 

A great deal of thought has 
evidently gone into working out 
how this kind of structure can fit 
into a command economy. At pre- 


HISTORIANS may soma day de- 
cida that the month.of November 
1986 wan almost as dramatic in ita 
implications as that November of 
py which put the Boleheviks 
nto power. The pace of economic 


da, gince Mikhail Gor- 
I to power. This month, 
i volutlonary, at least in 
patahtialr™s, 

On the face of it, the new 
frecdom for individuals to Bet 
themselves up in cottage industry, 
and come together in small work- 
ers’ Co-ops, geema modest enough. 
On the basis of the limited experi. 
menta we have seen so far, the first 
fruits of the reform are likely to be 
amall private retaurants, a host of 
small car service stations, private 
beauty parlours and dressmakers, 
painters and decorators and main- 
tenance men. 

This could slowly transform the 
quality of Soviet life. But the real 
effects of this reform will take 
some years to work through the 
ayatem, and praduce ita firat crop 
of Gorbachev's new rich. Hungar' 
and Poland and China have al- 
ready started down this road. One 
doea not have to be a Marxiat to 
recognise that affluent people soon 
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Return of the entente cordiale? 


٤ her recent talks with Reagan she 
What has contributed primarily had held a brief not only for 
has been reigning between Paris to this rapprochement İs doubtless Britain, but for France as well. 

Two subjects, however, caat their 
think go in the wake of the 11th lateral relations between the two shadows over this idyllic picture —— 
Anglo-French summit which countries than an event in which the Falklands conflict and the 
brought Britiah Prime Minister neither Paris nor London played a umpteenth row over aheep-meat 
art — the Reykjavik meeting imports, nelther of which could be 
nald Reagan dissipated nor sidester 
round of alternating talks — man- and Soviet leader Mikhail firat issue, the Frenc: 
made no secret that t 
The fact that the leaders of the to vote again at the 
Mitterrand and Prime Minister two superpowers had come &o close tions in support of a resolution 
urging talka between Britain and 
Argenlina on the future of the 
Falklands. On the secand, Mitter- 
rand confided: “We discussed the 
summit. True, at thst time there to clinching a deal over medium- question, but we thought thot tho 
were many more points of friction range missiles deployed in Europe agriculture ministers could exam- 


Peed. On the 


But thore would havo to have 
ranged from the Greenpenco case their Lice, for tho two countrica — been more than this to draw 
to the succeus of France's batlle- which aro algo the only nuclear ultention awny [from the agroc- 
field communications aystom, powora in Western Europe — ment on bnsics, Evon tho agitation 
RITA, over the rival British Ptar- realise how much thoy stand to cnused by France's nccomniodating 
migan, and the Saudi Arahian air lose in a development that would attitude towards Syria after tho 
force's choice of the Mirage over leave Europe's dofonce solely up to Hindawi case ppeore to aê 
AB nrgarc 

All that haa now been forgotten next time one gocs so far {as at Thatchor pointed out, Weaternors 
and at the news conference she Reykjavik), preliminary lengthy “shouldn't bo tripping one another 
gave jointly with François Mitter- and thorough consultations (be. up" in combating terrorism, The 
rand, Margaret Thalcher could say tween the ÛS adminstration and Inood in Paris on Friday wan 
the entente cordiale was “at its America's allies’ will be neces. clearly more in favour of commit- 
highest level" and announce that gary,” considered Mitterrand. And ted cooperation than unfair compe- 
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? IT'S AS EASY AS RBC 


COULD THIS be the end of a make an official visit Ln 1938. 
certain. mésentente cordiale that 


and London? It is tempting to less the favourable course of bi- 


Margaret Thatcher to the French 
capital on Friday last week for a between President 
datary because of the power-shar- Gorbachev. 
ing arrangement — with President 


Chirac. 

At any rate the warmth of the 
meetinga provides a sharp contraat 
to the mood noted at the prevlous 


COMMENT 


or rivalry between the two coun- appears to have greatly helped ine it again . . ." 
tries than there are today. They France and Britain to strengthen 


the Tornado. 


so-called conventional forces. "The subsided, and, 


Prince Charles and Princess Diana Thatcher made it a point of re- tition. 
would be coming to France to minding her French hosts that in 
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Boost for US’s 
‘opponents 


THE GUARDIAN, November 30, 186 


inside Iran 


dialogue with the United States, 
Four senior foreign ministry em- 
ployees were in particular accused 
of having negotiated with 
McFarlane: they are Doputy 
Foreign Minister Besharati; the: 
head of the foreign ministry's 
political section, Lavasani; a f[or- 
mer “student of the Imam's line", 
Sheikholealam, who had become a 
junior minister in the foreign 
minigstry; and Mohamed Ali Hadi 
Najafabadi, chairman of the Majlis 
foreign allairs commission. The 
“students” also revealed that 
McFarlane had made a firat visit 
to Tehran on July 3, but had to cut 
short his stay at the Hilton Hotol 
because Islamic activists were 
planning to arrest him. Speakers 
at the extraordinary congress aİBO 
accuged Javid Nya, head of logis- 
tics in the Iranian air force, with 
having prepared McFarlane'a Sep- 
tember visit with the help of 
Farzin Azmi, an Iranian used as a 
middleman in arms purchases for 
the air force. 

Pasdaran delegates attacked the 


THE GROWING opposition in Iran 
towarda closer , relations with 
the United States has scored a 
major triumph with the release, on 
bail, of Mehdi Hashemi and his 
brother Hadi. Mehdi Hashemi, a 
close aide of Ayatollah Montazeri 
and the leading advocate of a 
“strict and uncompromising world- 
wide Islamic revolution”, was ar- 
rested in mid-October with several! 
other Montazeri aides. His brother 
Hadi is Montazeri’s son-in-law and 
head of the Pasdarans (Revolution- 
ary Guards) section responsible for 
supervising Islamic liberation 
movements throughout the world. 

Nobody doubts the significance 
of the Hashemi brothers’ liber- 
ation. They had been accused of 
several crimes considered particu- 
larly serious in Iran. Early in 
October they had distributed hand- 
bills in Qom and Tehran 
condemning the “relations that 
certain leaders are having with 
the United States” and the "con- 
tacts established with American 
emissaries.” 


By Jean Gueyras 


attitude of their second-ranking 
leader, Colonel Sham Akhani, In- 
terior Minister Mohtashemi and 
Minister of Intelligence 
Hojatoleslam Rayshahri, who 
organised and masterminded the 
campaign of represaion against 
Montazeri's followers that followed 
the arrest of the Hashemi broth- 
ers. Some of the speakers in 
particular accused Rafsanjani'a 
gon, Ahmed Khomeini, and Sadegh 
Tabatabai, a highly influential 
aide of the Imam, of being behind 
the negotiations with the United 
States. 

There is little doubt the congress 
of Islamic students bas clearly, 
strengthened Montazeri's hand. 
Imam Khomeini's designated suc- 
cessor, though shaken by the 
misfortune that had befallen the 
Hashemi brothers, has emerged 
stronger from the silent power 
struggle that has been going on 
over the past month between him 
and Rafsanjani and his son. He 
wisely let the storm blow over, 
offering no oppoşition to the ar- 
resta of people close to him. But he 
never went back on his position 


and-tireleesly-sontinued hia „anti... 


Amorican harangues at the end of 
his daily thealogy clngses at Qam, 
which wns as good a way as any of 
keeping his followers wound up 
against the “Great Anıerican Sa- 
tan" who is “tha cause of all of 
Iran's misfortunes" and an cele- 
ment “tonding to -corrupL Mus. 
tims”. 

Montazeri takes care nol to 
make any ,direçt reference to the 
Rafsanjani group's negotiations 
with the United States, but his 
aides take every opportunity to 
point out. that he is firmly opposed 
to, them. The release of the 
Hasherii bröthere on. hail shows 


repression to whiçh it is subject, 
` * (Noverhber 21) 


It is now clear that the contacts 
with the United States were 
known in radical circles in Qom 
and Tehran well before Majlis 
Speaker Hojatoleslam Hashemi 
Rafsanjani officially revealed in 
parliament early in November 
that President Reagan's former 
National Security adviser Robert 
C. McFarlane had been in Iran in 

ber. Agitation was sharp in 
the [ranian capital's political and 
religious circles towards the end of 
October. Those who are now ugual- 
ly called “studenta of the Imam's 
line" decided to stage a aymbolic 
occupation on November 4 — the 
anniversary of the sejzure of the 
US embassy — of the Saudi Arabi 
an and Kuwaiti diplomatic mis- 
sions “to prevent any opening up 
towards the Americana." 

That same day, a delegation of 
these “students” saw Rafsanjani 
and asked him to explain what was 
being prapared behind the scenes.. 
It was in fact to appease them that 
early that alternoon the Majlis 
speaker gave the crowd assembled 


outaide, panamant his increas 
1 1 "a ,arrival jin 
E HONE E aie: 


were neither convinced by his 
oxplanutions nor taken in by his 
assurances that McFarlane and his 
four companions wero thrown out 
of Iran before thoy could mcet 
lraniun leaders. 

Nevertheloss, the . “students of 
the Imam's line” ended up by 
calling off their occupation of the 
Saudi and Kuwaiti embassies, but 
they did not give. up their cam- 
paign of denouncing the policy of 
rapprochement with the “Great 
American Satan”, The campaign 
culminated in a three-day extraor- 


dinary congress of Islamic students. 
held-in Tebran on November: 14, h 
` that the faction led by Montazêrl 
; still . wielda çonsiderable power. 
: within tha: country . despite the. 


15 and 16. 

During these : proceedings, 
Montazeri'’s followèrs, most of than 
Pagdarans, students and nembera 
of the Mayis, were violeptly criti 
cal of the people respansible for the 


THE GUARDIAN, November 30, 1888 


Parsimony to 
` the Arts 


HERE is an example of “the post-Fabian, 
Guardian consciousness of genteel academic 
collectivism" heavily derided by Sir William 
Rees-Mogg, chairman of the Arts Council, 
in his seminal IBM lecture in March, 1985, 
on the political economy of the arta, “We are 
disappointed that, in a time when the purse. 
strings have been loosened, the Government 
has ignored the strong and soundly 
reasoned argumenta for ter investment 
in the arts.” Thus Sir Willian last week, 
upon receiving the newa that Mr Richard 
Luce, his sponsoring minister, has cut the 
council's grant in real terms. Sir Wiliam 
may have recanted from his elegant attack 
on the notion of subsidy some 20 months 
ago, but the inneffertual Mr- ‘Luce seems 
determin 0 e home ع‎ view of his 

ıe is a member of a government 
composed of Philistines. 

` The figures themselves support the thesis 
that state spending on the arta will be cut: 
the Government's own public expenditure 
plans show a real reduction in the budget of 
the Office of Arts and Libraries in 1987/8 of 
2.41 per cent and in 1988/9 of 1.23 per cent. 
And most commentators believe that infla- 
tion will be higher than the 3.5 per cent 
allowed for by Mr Luce. Next week the Arts 
Council will be forced to consider some 
nainful options, since it hns said it needa 
ended up with £138.4m. You don’t have to 
cry wolf yet again to realise that the 
Government has threatened, through its 
candle-end approach, to kill one of the [ew 
gooses in British life laying golden eggs. 

The Minister argues that arts administra- 
tors ahould be more cost-conscious and 
driven by marketing zeal but recent Rayner- 
style scrutinies have found tittle or no fat to 
cut. What's more, according to the council, 
the net cost to the public sector borrowing 
requirement of investing in one job in the 
arts industry ia about the same (£2,070) as a 
gpecial employment measure; its contribu 
tion to the Exchequer in VAT and tax goes a 
long way to neutralising ita subsidy; its 
invisible earnings are upwards of £360 
million; and its role in tourism is 
unquantifiable but high. But thie 
“monetarist”" argument cuts little ice in 
Whitehall. 

Might Mr Luce then be better advised, 
gince he appears incapable of either fighting 
the Treasury or satistying the arta lobby, to 
rethink the whole Arts Council concept? 
Privatise the whole industry on the grounds 
that a thousand Count Esterhazya will 
bloom? Stop a quungo esting he. pe 
taxpayers’ money on its own (mi 1) 
favourite projecta? There are powerful 
libertarian voices urging him to do so. And 
Labour and the Liberals want a roo! 
branch reform of the 40-year-old body. But 
wait a minute. Hagn't the imperfect Arts 
Council presided over a positive floraison of 
the Arta in post-war Britain? Who soriously 
thinks that Educating Rita, which started 
life a el ا‎ studio, would have 

0 ground without a 8 
r Luce’s penny-pinching is ih tele 
even on his own terms and leaves the rare 
lillies in the garden wilted. 
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Barclays invests in reality 


‘The succesaor-company will have a different 
mame and it is said that none of the 25,000 
ernployeeas of all races will lose their jobs. 
Barclays’ change of heart is food for thought 
for the “constructive engagement” school 
which defles reality by arguing exclusively 
for working for reform from within, and for 
the anti-sanctions lobby which saya disen- 
gagement destroys African jobs. 

If anyone deserves congratulation in the 
wake of the decision, it ia surely the Anti- 
Apartheid Movement and ita allies in 
decades of campaigning among studenta, 
and more recently public bodies, against 
doing business with the bank as a protest 
againat the apartheid connection. A cam- 
paign stretching over decades, nagging, 


arguing, and gradually realising اا ا‎ 


last, its time had como. Tlula-was-thë home- 
growıı hassle factor which, when added to 
the commercial and political worries arising 
from two vears of unrest in South Africa 
and Barclays’ American plans, tipped the 
scales in favour of strategic retreat, If 
morality played a part in the decision it was 
minor and rather late in the day: moral 
concerns are usually no more central to 
business calculations than they are to those 
of governments. When banks, those most 
COUN, f hui nans,inatityutions, dacide 
reconsider their position. The conversion of 
Barclays is aa clear a eignal to the British 
as to the South African Government. If the 
bank most deeply involved thinks it is time 
to get out of South Africa, shouldn’t UK Ltd 
do the same? 


to been almost exclusively an American 
dilemma. American companies tend to be 
larger, so that even a South African 
involvement subatantial . in money terma 
represents only a small percentage of a US 
corporation's total investment. British over- 
all investment in South Africa ia much 
greater than American in absolute terma, 
yet the individual campanits concerned are 
usually amaller, and their stakes {and that 
of the British economy as a whole) therefore 
tend to be a much larger proportion of total 
exposure and income, a fact which makes it 
much harder to leave. But Barclaya, which 
held 100 per cent of Barnat in 1973, let its 
stake fall below 60 percent just last year — 
the moment when, in truth, it became only 
a matter of time before they withdrew 
altogether. ٍ 
Barclays sald on Monday that its decision 
to up sticks wags mainly commercial, sup- 
BOOS. By litre warfhae "debet 
about generalised sanctiona against apart- 
heid there has been much talk about their 
value as a means of sending messages to 
Pretoria. The bank's stata grounds for 
withdrawal, in which the political ia ingepa- 
rable from the commercial, could not be a 
ASA" ted *oiger sen "ege South 


investment by Barclays, one of the world's 


largest and mast successful banks. [ta 


departure is clean, with none of the fudge 
attached to the earlier disengagement of 
General Motors and IBM, whose products 
will continue to be on sale in South Africa. 


THERE was, until this week, no British 
company more closely identified with South 
Africa than Barclays Bank. There is atil] 
today no country more closely involved with 
the South African economy than Britain. 
But the decialon by Barclays, of all people, 
to sell up and get out is at least as 
significant for future British financial 
entanglement in apartheid as laat year’s 
move by the Chase Manhattan Bank to call 
in South African loans was for America’s, 
Barclays got ita exit-visa from the Anglo- 
American mining conglomerato, the second- 
largest shareholder in Barclays National 


Bank of South Afriça, and several otber . 


Johannesburg institutions, which agreed to 


„, buy out the British bank. Barclays received 


about £166 million for ita 40 per cent stake 
in “Barnat,” worth some £200 million on 
paper. This represents a discount of one 
gixth, but in the circumatances that ls a 


ا ی ا ا ا 
involvement which accounted for ese naf‏ 
three 0 cent of Barclay'’s group profita —‏ 
but whlch repreaented a growing handicap‏ 
for ita Image and its Rrospecle in other parts‏ 
of the world, notably North America and not‏ 
excluding Britain, Historically the aban-‏ 
doned investment brought in such hand-‏ 
reckoning HT-bé shrugged olf B$ Tardy!‏ 
ahareholdera.‏ 

The decision to divest ia by far the most 
spectacular demonstration up to now of the 
effect of the “hassle factor" on British 
investment. The hassle of staying on despite 
adverse consequences elsewhere has hither- 


Courtroom slapstick in Sydney 


Wright gets away with it, minister, others 
will follow, Something must be done — even 
it rapidly degenerates into Sydney 
slapstick, 


ere ia another way, of course: a 


fundamental way. Repeal the Official Se- 
erets Act, Bri 
Information Act. Demyatify and monitor the 
“secret” service by the kind of consistent 
parliamentary vetting of its activities — at 


forward a Freedom of 


privy counsellor level — that other Western 


countries easily contrive. Don't just say 
(pace Sir Robert) that MI6 and 
subject to the law of the land. Prove it. 
Prosecute and discipline them openly, as 
necessary. And — above all — don’t allow 
longer the official hypocrisy of sizzling the 
small fry whilst leaving the big fiah [ree. 


16 are 


It could all be attempted, But there are 


mighty leaps of imagination (and despera- 
tion) needed. “No you can't take my pictura. 


Who do you think you are?” roared Sir 


Robert as he left Heathrow. And then, pat, 
came the Downing Street spokeaman of the 
day to the eleven o'clock Lobby, reading off 
the record a reply to Mr Kinnock on the 
Sydney shambles that Mra Thatcher de- 


€8 to make on the record to the House. 


We've a long, long road to travel; and our 
emperors, for the moment, have a clothes 
problem. (Report page 3). 


Mr Rupert Murdoch reportedly loba in a 
£150,000 offer for serialisation righta when 
the Aussie court does the decent thing), 

It is time to take several steps back. The 
fiasco, in the way of these things, is 
fracturing into a scatter of backatairg 
brawls. (The rubbishing of Havers, for 
instance, for acore-settling reasons conceiv- 
ably not a to the stalwart, right- 
eous role Sir Michael played in the 
Westland affair.) But try to keep the 
broader issues in mind, The people who run 
Britain — politiciana, civil servants, judges 
— retain a traditional reverence for secrecy. 
But, increasingly, reverence and reality 
drift apart. The Official Secrets Act is not 
some neat, clinical tool. (Just breathe in 
this bag, sir, and if it turna puce you're a 
double agent.) It is a decrepit weapor 
demanding political discretion. Hapless ju- 
nior civil aervanta may be prosecuted with 
impunity. But retired MI5 bigwigs chatting 
to pseudonymoua Couservative candidates 
are much dodgier game. The system that 
fed, watered, and feted a known apy — 
Blunt — has obvious problems in dragoon- 
ing dissident loyalists who want to spill the 
beans or write memoirs. And yet a line haa 
to be drawn somewhere. Civil Service 
advice perennially exalts “the twin vultures 
of precedent and repercussion." If Peter 


The watch on the Rhine 


3 
8 
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and standing on the bani 
mile stain head for the 
relentless five knots? They 
The Dutch at least have one 
being at the end of the lilne: 
the worst accumulation of . 
they also get the longest warning 0 
anû on this occasion seem to hAVe 
wisely. With thousands of fe . 
stations, sewage and water" 
planta, port installations, fuel 
boata with dangerous cargoes 
along its 820 miles, the Rhine i 
daily. People have often forecast 
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only to be proved ; but its 8 
absorb much punish hment must 1, Rite, ke 
every other natural resource on the planet 
None of those living on its banks haş ۸ 
right be sanctimonious or comple" 
Properly protected environment come. 
same price as liberty — eterqal vigilance. I 
fact for dizastors ike this lle ge 
no cure ntion. world 
busiest. and therefore most . threatened 


م 
أ 
: 
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waterway needs the world's to' pProtee 
tion treaty, 1s this still | the wit he. 
five highly sopbisticated B! de sta 


chemical group came under fire for serious 
lution and a state minister had to resign 
ecause his offciala had fed the company 
with warnings of official action. For more 
than ten years the Dutch and Germans 
tried in vain to get the French to stop 
dumping waste salts from mineral mining 
and hot water from nuclear reactors into the 
Rhine: the Dutch went to the lengths of 
recalling their ambassador when the French 
refuged to ratify an anti-pollution conven- 
tion for the river. When a scheme finally got 
going, the French had the cheek to ask the 
other Rhineside states to share the çost (and 
they were soft enough ta agree). ‘Those are 
only the most spectacular cases. At leaat 
after this month's disaster the Swisa Presi- 
dent himself and the Sandoz company 
offered compensation. That the polluter 
must pay is the second principle of dealing 
with pollution. The firat js that prevention 
1s immeasurably better thar cure. 
Even if the Swiss police had bit the panic 
button at once instead of 24 hours leter, 


` what more would the French and the West 


Germans have done? What ele could they 
do, apart from not drawing Suspect water 


THE Rhine is at once a road, a reservoir — 
and a sewer. Like many a lesser “working” 
river it is perpetually exposed to pollution. 
For clean-up campaigns to make gains, 
industry has to retreat (see the Thames and 
the Tyne and even the river Ruhr) — which 
does not mean we advocate unemployment 
as a cure for threatened waterways, At the 
r end of the Rhine are the Swiss, 
who are affected only by their own effluent; 
at the mouth are the Dutch, who are 
affected by everybody's, even Luxembourg’s; 
in between are France and Germany, the 
two largest European industrial economies 
west of Ruasia. when Swiss chemical 
companies, conveniently sited at Basle, 
right on the French and German borders 
with Switzerland, leak poison into the river 
and the Swiss fail to sound at once the 
international alarm, there ls natural anger 
in long-suffering Holland. No country has a 

ter respect for water. But the rage in 

ce and West Germany rings hollow. In 
1969 a boat, never found, dumped enough 
Insecticide into the solely German stretch of 
the Rhine to kill 4,000 tonnes of fiah. Ten 
years later the West German Hoechst 


THE LUNACY — and farce, and humili- 
ation — grows day by day. In an Australian 
courtroom, Britain's most senior civil ser- 
vant becomes a pure of fun, derided by 
Judges and learned counsel alike, a punc- 
tured Pom. At Westminster, the Opposition 
mounts an increasingly vitriolic attack 
upon a Government whose passion for 
secrecy has become a thing of shreds and 
tatters. And, as the debacle growa, the 
search for scapegoats. begins. Take one 
sentence of pure Lobbyspeak from The 
Times newspaper, “Whitehall sources made 
it clear that the Prime Minister had relied 
largely on the advice of Sir Michael Havers, 
the Attorney General, in deciding to proceed 
پا‎ Mr Peter Wright." The same Sir 

chael, meantime, ia alleged to have 
enjoyed a shooting party conversation some 
years ago with Mr Chapman Pincher, 
author of a book which made most of the 
allegations Mr Wright wishes to make in 
his (Australian) book — for the very simple 
rengon that Wright briefed Pincher (and Mr 
Nigel West, another author, who turns out 
to ey called Allason, and an adopted 
Tory candidate to boot). Confused? You 
should be. Everyone else is tin a madcap 
world where Times advocates the 
pursuit and muzzling of Mr Wright's 
memoirs "with the utmost vigilance" Whilst 


Mrs Aquino 


(Contlnued from page 1) 


month's murder of thé country's Inont 
important leftist trade union leader. Her 
attempts to ease the desperate economic 
crisis by such means as getting aid from 
Japan were similarly jeopardised by the 
kidnapping of a key Japanese businessman 
in Manila in the same week. These and 
other destabilising crimes are widely attrib- 
uted to an impatient group of middle- 
ranking offlcers who look to Mr Enrile (und 
may have grown too arrogant for him to 
control). Some of his allies have been 
murdered in their turn. The regult is a 
growing polarisation of Right and Left with 
increasing readiness to resort to the politi 
cal violence which became endemic under 
Marcos. This must now become Mrs Aquino's 
main concern in the brief respite Mr 
Enrile's defeat — which may well not be 
fingl — has brought her, She haa proved her 
dedication to peace and reconciliation; she 
must now show what alse she is made of. 
Sacking the whole cabinet, and giving the 
rebela a week to settle now that their enemy 
Enrile has gone, looka like a good start. 
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of so-called ‘urban gangs’, ‘activiat 
atudents’" and 'Nga Tamatoa young 
fighters’, and there have been calls 
to bring back the Maori languago 
into primary schools. On February 
6 every year, they demonstrate 
agaiust the Treaty of Waitangi, 
through which the Maoris, without 
realising it, signed away their 
sovereignty to Queen Victoria. 
That treaty was a swindle. I 
haaten to add that Tm a moderate.” 


A few days after our meeting, 


Queen Elizabeth was greeted by a 
barrage of rotten eggs and a 
display of bare bottoma. 


Maori nationaliats, who call 


themsolves conservatives rather 
than revolutionarica becauso they 
want to conserve their culturo, 
often 
spokospersons. 
Atareta Poonanga, Uxprossos the 
credo of the ‘Te Ahikan movement 
as follows: “Truc land ownership iH 
tho result of being born on it, of 
keoping Lhe fires lit and tho earth 
warm. 
atopped burning since our ances- 
tors arrived in thin country. The 
firos never went out during the 
oppression. Tho flame will not be 
extinguiahvd. The Hame is strong. 
It is burning everywhere.” 


have womon aa 


Ono of them, 


The fires havc nevor 


Another Maori pasionariu, Dun- 


nu Awateru, puta her philosophy 
like thıs: “Every peuple has the 
tigt to drum dreams, lo balicve 


in lhem, ıd to make them cume 


in 1872, Butler wrole ın 
“Erewhon"! "1 drenned there wiık 
un organ pled ın my master's 
wool-shud: the wuul-shel fudud 
uwuy, unl the organ seened lu 
E and grow umil u blaze nt 
rilliant light, Lil ıt becume like u 
golden city upon the sidr uf n 
mountain, wth Toye pun uw of 
pipes set in clifls and precipıcus, 
one above the other, and in myste- 
rious caverns, like that of Fingal, 
within whose depths 1 could sce 
the burnished pillars gleaming." 


Terrorist 


Continuod from page 12 

Moreover, Joseph has always 
claimed to belong to the Progres- 
sive Socialist Party (PSP} one of 
whose members — Habib Char- 
touni — was the assassin of Bechir 
Gemayel in 1982. 

There remains the eldest broth- 
er, Salem — the anly figure in the 
family who remains mysterious. A 
merchant sailor who in 1972 mar- 
ried a French teacher whom he 
met in Lebanon and the father of 
two children, he had been living in 
France since the mid -1970s. 
Naturalised French in 1978, he 
was allowed to change hia name to 
Sylvain Dalain. Joseph visited him 
at his home in a Hauta-de-Seine 
low-rent housing estate. Georges 
turned to him for help in renting 
an apartment. Then tragedy 
atruck on June 30, 1983. Salem/ 
Sylvain committed guicide. with a 
riot gun ` after: killing hia ' wife 
before the eyes of his children and 
father-in-law because he suspected 
hor of wanting & divorce. 

Tricd and sentenced to four 
ysara İn prison .in July 1984, 
Georges Ibrahim Abdallah faces 
furthor charges today, In Septem- 
‘ber. Justice Minister. Albin 
Chalandon sald the trial could 
begin in February 1987. He is 
more cautious today. 

In fact, new problems have 
arisen, Gilles Boulouque, the Paris 
‘invesllgaling magistrate handling 
„the Abdallah caag,: has just 
charged the FARL leader with 
complicity in: the attempted mıur- 
der of Robert Onan Homme, the 
US consul-general in Strasbourg, 
oan Marth 26, 1984. 

(November 21) 
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ldyll in a clean and pleasant land 


New Zealand Notebook by Alaln Hervé 


Flahing on the North Marvorn Lake, Snuthland. 


environment, who spenks perfect 
Frenth and is well acquainted 
wıth French literature. He made a 
friendly dig at the Frenel, ıwlio 
have gol u very bad name in the 
whole nf the Souh Pacific au a 
result uf their nuclear naling at 
Mururun and the Greenpunce af 


You have to remember thal 
everything ia new here,” he said. 
"There's nothing you can sce that's 
more than 100 years old. We don't 
want to make the same mistakes 
as the Europeans. Our environ. 
ment here is a dynamic one, both 
geologically — Auckland is built 
on 64 cones of extinct volcanoes — 
and socially. This is a country of 
immigrants. 

“The Maoris came here from 
South-east Asin via New Guinea 
some 600Û years ago, The pakehas 
(the Maori term for whites) arrived 
an masse only 100 years ago. 
Today's immigrants are Laotians, 
Polynesians and Chinese refu- 
gees.” 

Rangi Walker, a Maori sthnolo- 
gist, teaches in the department of 
continuing education in Auckland 
Univeraty A fast ا ا‎ 2 an 
engaging if not very forthcoming 
mea. "1 he Maoris are now at the 
battom of the heap," he anid. 
“Other New Zealanders are 
upwardly mobile. They are the 

ople who write the history of 

ew Zealand and are in charge of 
ita politics. Whatever they may 
say,. İ's an absolutoly classical 
caac of colonialism. 

“The vory firat whites who came 
here, in about 1790, woro all men. 
There waa no digerimination, as8 
they needed women. Economie 
domination began towards 1860, 
and was backed up by claima that 
the nativea were being saved by 
Christianity. But thelr political 
participation was a sham. 

“When the Maoris rebelled from 
1860 to 1864, they’ wero crushed 
and their land waa stolen by legal 


: chicanery. Thoy lost their identity 
` amd their status. Since 1850, they 


have beon making a comeback, 
rediscovering their identity 
through cultural associations and 


... Retting up urban Marae {ancestorg’ 


homes). There are, now, 25 such 
homes in Auckland. 1 
"Since 1970,_we’ve seen the riage 


anyone they do not like the look 
of." 


Writer Catherine Delnhunty and 
her potter husband live Lhere in an 
old stone house — something of it 
rnrily in New Zealand. Four diffvr- 
unt species ûl bımboo grow in their 
front garden. Catherine is u mem- 
ber of an environmental watehdlurf 
runin wlth mm oppo tı 
plana to rework the gold mines on 
an industrial scale. 

“Thi time they would take the 
whole mountain apart and put it 
through the crusher, as the ore has 
a low gold content. We were 
attracted here by the powerful 
landscape and we don't want to see 
it destroyed." A green sticker in 
shop windows symbolises local 
resistance to the mining compan- 
ies, which, it is suspected, have 
South African backing. 

1 stayed at the Colville Motel. 
Bed and breakfast — the latter 
shared by a horse which stuck ils 
head through the window — came 
to 30 NZ dollars (about £11) 
Then Î set off to hike across the 
northern tip of the peninsula from 
Fletcher Bay, where the road 
comes to an end. 

The terrain is rugged and steep. 
The path goes over headlands 
covered with nikau trees, New 
Zealand's indigenous species of 
palm-trees, and runs down to 
creeks lined with pohutekawas 
trees with red blossoms that be- 


‘long to the eucalyptus family. 1 


was followed. by a scolding fantatl. 


“When the Maorls rebelled 
from 1860 to 1864, they were 
crushed, and thelr land was 

stolen by legal chicanery. 

They lost their Identity and 
their status. Since 1950, they 

have been making a 
comebaok.” 


that eame in between two atriking- 
ly green wooded outcropa sparkled 


`: ‘in the sum. If ever there wag an 


idyllic spot on earth this waa it: I 


continued my walk in a state of 


exhilaration — and soon returned 
to civilisation, with its people and 
its traffic, at Port Charles, 

When Î got back to Auckland I 
arranged to meet Ken Pliddington, 
the high commissioner for the 


was not more than seven yenrs old, 
while this was only two." 

1 wonder whether that sem- 
blance — or illusion — was nol 
exclusively European. The inhabi- 
tants and even the landucupe of 
New Zealand lack one vitnl dimen’ 
gion, that of time. 

New Zealand is nat 1 country 
one visits like a tourısl. Its superb 
acenery needs to be savoured alow- 
ly, to be scoured as though one 
were a pioneer in search of some- 
where to start a new life, 

During the two months I spent 
there, I fell in love with two places. 
The first was Puhio, a small valley 
north of Auckland inhabited by 
Czechs and Bohemians who emi- 
grated there at the turn of the 
century to work as lumbermen. 
They felled kauris, a species of 
conifer that soars to an immense 
height before sprouting branches. 
The honey-coloured, knot-free 
wood of the kauri was widely used 
in the buildings of San Franciaco 
before the great fire in 1906. 

Downtown Puhoi, which ig built 
on a tidal estuary, consists of three 
buildings, including a pub and a 
Lilliputian lending library with a 
red roof and brand new stucco. The 
day I visited the place — a Sunday 
— a woman was playing the 
accordian to a crowd of admirers in 
the pub. 3 

The second place that took my 
fancy was Coromandel peninsula, 
which took its Indian name (the 
Coromandel Coast is in the Bay of 


Bêg TPORTEHE"fist ship that:ptutt™e ‘After a bur hou walk, stopped 2 
in there. Some inhabitants still for a picnic. The arm of the sea 


remember the gold rush, which 
began in 1852. The whole aren was 
gone over with a fine-tooth comb by 
hundreds of “gontlemen diggers”, 
as one of them is described on & 
gravestone in Ferry Landing. 
More recently Coromandel be- 
came the refuge of drop-outs seek- 
ing “to escape urban pollution and 
the devastation of the countryside 
by industrialized agriculture”. The 
cooperatives set up there İn about 
1970 are still in operation, 7 
_.The-atmosphere in Colville Gen- 
eral Store, which sells anything 
from boots and pickaxes to guitars 
and biologically grown pill nuts, İs 
strongly reminiscent of Big Sur a& 
degeribed by Richard Brautigan. 
‘There ia a notice which renda: “The 
staff reserve the right not to serve 


MY frat contact with the New 
Zealanders came the moment the 
French aircraft taking me from 
Nouméa in New Caledonia to 
Auckland landed. After being 
warned by the atewards not to 
leave our seata until we had been 
sprayed, we were duly disinfected 
by a commando of health officiala 
whose job it is to prevent any 
marauding alien germs from con- 
taminating New Zealand's clean 
and pleasant land. 

I1 had taken the opRortunity 
during the flight to reread Samuel 
Butler's book “Erewbhon” (an ana- 
gram of “nowhere”), which was 

blished jn 1872. Erewhon is a 
ind of imaginary, utopian New 
Zealand. Its inhabitants have 
turned their backs on the hurly- 
burly of the industrial revolution 
and decided to construct an ideal 
agrarian civilisation cut off (rom 
the rest of the world. They are fine 
upstanding men and women with 
very large families. They till fer- 
tile plains at the foot of 
anowcapped peaks. 

“Erewhon" is a philosophical! 
fable written in a rather Swiftian 
atyle. The son of a clergyman, 
Butler — who later turned his 
hand to painting and composing — 
was influenced by Jean-Baptiste 
Lamarck and believed in the the- 
ory of evolution. 

In 1859 he set out for New 
Zealand and started farming. In an 
idyllic valley which he called 
Mesopotamia, lhe reared slıeep for 
four years. His house — his 
"hutch" — was small, yet roomy 
enough to accommodate his books 
and his piano, on which he played 
Bach fugues and composed in the 
Handelian manner. He did not 
have to worry about disturbing the 
neighbours, as the nearest humuın 
habitation waa 20 miles away. lt 
was there that he took notes for 
“Erewhon". 

1 uppone that somewhere in the 
back of all our minds there is a 
virgin territory, like Butler's New 
Zealand, to which we dream of 
escaping after the next nuclear 
accident (this time, no doubt, 
closer to home) — an innocent sun- 
drenched land dotted with fleecy 


New Zealand is not a country 
one visits like a tourist. Its 
superb scenery needs to be 

aavoured slowly’, to be 

scoured as though one were a 

pioneer in search of 
somewhere to start a new life. 


lambs and dinky modern houses 


with every Scandinavian mod con, 
a nation miraculously endowed 
with all the benefits of Western 
civilisation — affluence, sporting 
facilities, aocial security, 
motorways and ‘80 on — without 
being lumbered with any of the 
disadvantages of progress. 

Reality, alas, is somewhat differ- 
ent. The big problem, for example, 


: in..Auakiaud, .thexclky 


quarter of the country's 3,2 0,000 
inhabitants live, is the glare from 
its glass-covered askyacrapers 
which dazzles motorists. In the last 
10 yeara, much fine colonial archi- 
tecture has been pulled down to 
make way for a kind of soulless 
Los Angeles. It is almost as if the 
country were ashamed of its past. 

The narrator in “Erewhon” says 
at one point: 

“A wool-shed is a roomy place, 
built somewhat on the same plan 
as a cathedral, with aisles on 
either side full of pens for the 
sheep, a great nave, at the upper 


end of which the shearers work, 


and a further space föF wool sorters 
and-packers. It always refreshed 
me with a semblance of antiquity 
recious in a new country), 
ugh I very well knew that the 
oldest wool-shed in the settlement 


—- 
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. A ‘superior’ kind 
of terrorist 


By Georges Marlon and Edwy Plenel 


GEORGES ABDALLAH has been Maurice put his name down for a 
‘involved in armed action for the course in French lan, and 
Palestinian cause since the late culture at Lyons University's 
"608. For yeara, while travelling Catholic faculty. He passed a 
around in the Middle East, Europe general knowledge test. “He was 
and even Asia, during a stay in about average,” recalls Father 
China, he had rubbed shoulders Defoix, the rector, True, studies 
with all the political tendencies of were not really what Maurice had 
the Palestinian resistance and the on his mind. No sooner did he 


European terrorist movement register himself and his girl-friend 
where members or allies of the Férial Daher, (fees F3,600 — £350) 
West German Rote Armee Frak- in cash, obtain a student card and 


find a down-at-heel lodging in 
Meyzieux, an outer auburb of 
Lyons, than he legalised his prea- 


` ence in France and dropped out of 


sight. He was never seen again in 
the faculty. 

A year later, the same scenario 
in Brussels. Maurice and Robert 
Abdallah enrolled at the Institut 
Supérieur d'Eat de Traducteurs et 
Interprètes. The institute's diree- 
tor has not still got over his 
gurprise: “They weren't very visi 
ble’at the courses. What stuck us 


tion (RAF), Brigati Rossi (Red 

Brigades) and Action Directe ac- 

tivists are to be found. He became , 
a professional terrorist, 

If in the course of his career he 
has crossed the paths of such 
redoubtable names in terrorism as 
Wadih Haddad, Carlos and Abu 
Nidal; if, like them, he ended up 
offering his clandestine services to 
a few Arab countries (Algeria and 
Syria, in particular), his “style” 
has always marked him as differ- 
ent. Unlike Carlos, Georges 


A third accusatlon of complicity in attempted murder has been 
filed agalnat Georges Ibrahim Abdallah, the head of the FARL 
(Lebanese Armed Revolutlonary Fractlons) now held in a French 
prison. He has come to symbollse the development which has 
turned professional milltants Into the agents of Middle Eastern 
states which do not hesitate to manipulate the Palestinlan cause. 


waa that they immediately put 
down the money for the registra- 
tion fees, though they wore high — 
FB60,000 tabout £1,000) per stu- 
dent. 

FARL's first communiquégs were 
printed by DOCOM, which was 
Pierre Carctte's printing works. 
Ties symbolised by the choice of 
the sane lawyer — Jean-Paul 
Mazurier ùf the DPuris Bar — by 
Georges Abdallah, Frédéric 
Oriach, Pierre Carelte and José 
phine Abdn tu FARL member 
convicted and inıprisoned in Italy’. 

CGeorges' elder brother Joseph 
appears to be the only student who 
completed his studies. In 1983, 
under the coaching of Pierre 
Fougeyrollas, professor of psychol- 
ogy at Paris VII, he argued a 
doctoral theris on “The Political 
Balance of Power in Kobayat” (the 
Abdallahs' home-town in Leba- 
nonl. “Î saw him four times," says 
Profeasor Fougeyrollas. “He was 
just another Lebaneso student.” 

Joseph is apparently the family 
“thinkor”. The same turns 
phrago he used in his thesis are 
2 be found in e ués 
claiminı nsibility 
tember bombinga in Paris and the 
demands that Georges be freed. 

Continued on page 13 


Ibrahim Abdallah is no mere 
technician, haunting luxury hotels 
around the world, a bloodthirsty 
mercenary and a man fond of 
living it up. Speaking several 
languages (French, English, Ital- 
ian and even Hebrew, iı addition 
to his nalive Arab», Abdullah is a 
aıilitant with unshakable convic- 
tions and possessing a real politi- 
cal culture, These characteristics 
make of him a man whose price is 
high — that of a leader, not a 
auxiliary — for friencl und sponsor 


ike. 

‘This is the authentic Abdallah. 
Around 1980, after much wander- 
ing in pro-Palestinian orga- 
nisations, he founded FARL. On 
January 19, 1982, FARL pro- 
claimed itself publicly by claiming 
responsibility for its first killing, 
that of the US military attaché 
Charles Ray in Paris. 

In that aame message, FARL 
also claimed responsibility for tha 
November 12, 1981 attempt in 
Paris to kill another US diplomat, 
Christian Chapman. In 1983, 
when the FARL's activities were 
at thelr peak, the entire Abdallah 
family — possibly with the excep- 
tion of Emile — were in France: 
Salem, Joseph, Georges, Maurice 
and Robert. On December 12, 1983 
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Reports that Kim I! Sung, the veteran North Korean leader, had been shot dead bounced around the world 


last week. They orlginated with the South Korean Defence Ministry, which alleged it had got the 
` Informatlon from the CIA and the high command of the Amerlean forces stationed In South Korea. The 
government-run Korean Broadcasting Service sald North Korean loudspeakers Installed along the 
demilitarized zone on the border between two countries had announced that North Korean Defence 


ry. Washington later dented it had any proof 


Minister General O Jun U was now In command of the count 


that Kim Il Sung had been assassinated. And Kim il Sung himself reportedly later gave the Ile to the 
stories by personally going to Pyongyang alrport to greet ambyn Batmonh, secretary-general of the 


But Korea-watchers İn Japan are 
yongyang, but that the Seoul authorltles had in their 


cow is said to have given 
Pyongyang 20 Mig-234, as well aa 
missiles and tanks. The USSR — 
which would like nothing better 
than to turn the PDRK. into a 
aatellite, a sort of Asian East 
Germany to offset the US presence 
in the South, but alo to have an 
additional advantage in dealing 
with China — acceded to North 
Korea's requests. But İn exchange 
for reciprocal benefita. 

North Korea authorised the So- 
viets to use their air space particu- 
larly for flights between Siberia 
and Vietnam. 

Pyongyang’s leaders also seem 
to harbour some bitterness to- 
wards China for ita accommodat- 
ing attitude towards South Korea 
(indirect trade dealings between 
the two countries have been in- 
creasing and are now worth cloae 
to $1 billion). And in addition they 
share the Soviet Union'a concern 
about possible military cooperation 
between China and the United 
States. 

8o long as Kin Il Sung ia in 
command, it is difficult to see 
Pyongyang forsaking its even- 
handed approach to its two main 
allies. But North Korea algo sees 
its diplomatic position weakening, 
especially in the non-aligned 
movement where Kim Jİ Sung had 
his sights on the leadership. The 
signing of a treaty of [riendahip 
and cooperation with Cuba in 
March at any rate testifies to 
Pyongyang’s intention to establish 
closer’ relations with Moscow's al- 
lies in the Third World, 

In China's view, the Korean 
peninsula's stability is a key ele- 
ment in the regional geopolitical 
equilibrium essential for carryin 
out its programme o 
modernisation. But there ia na 
question of allowing the PDRK to 
become another Vietnam. So 
China, although it initially ahowed 
gome irritation with the current 
succession momentum in North 
Korea, ended 8 accepting it, 
although Kim Il Sung's "son and 
heir" Kim Jong Il scarcely seems 
to look favourably on Peking. 

Neither China nor the Soviet 
Union seems to wish to follow 
North Korea's lead and boycott the 
1988 Seoul Olympics (but nobody 
has officially taken a stand). The 
Olympica will be a test of North 
Korea's diplomatic standing 
among its communist bloc allies. 

(November 19) 


Kim Il Sung 
clinging 
tenaciously 
to power 


in that China and the USSR, both 
allies of Pyongyang, would each 
like to turn the People’s Democrat- 
ice Republic of Korea (PDRK) into 
ita own satellite, 

Marshal Kim 1H Sung, who built 
up his personal power at the end of 
the '5ûs by getting rid of pro- 
Chinese and pro-Soviet factions 
within the Korean Workers’ Party, 
ا‎ o anltently aorta his 
political ingenuity maintainii 
akilfully even-handed relations 
with hia two main allies. 

Even when Sino-Sovlet relationa 
were at their lowest ebb, North 
Korea succeeded in steering a 
neutral courae, Pyongyang later 
unmistakably backed the Soviet 


By Phlllppe Pons 


İnvasion of Afghanistan, but at the 
same time Kim Il Sung played host 
to Prince Norodom Sihanouk, who 
symbolised the opposition to the 
Vietnamese invasion of Cambodia, 
Nevertheless, North Korca seems 
to have been tilting more towards 
Moagcow in the laat two years. 

Kim TD Sung's visit to Moscow on 
October # (his last visit there, in 
1984, was his firat in 23 years) 
appeared to confirm the rapproche- 
ment with the USSR. This fol- 
lowed visits to Pyongyang by 
Soviet Foreign Minister Edvard 
Shevardnardze in July and Yuri F. 
Solovyev, an alternate member of 
the Politburo. But was it simply to 
meet Soviet leader Mikhail 
Gorbachev that Kim Il Sung 
undertook to travel to Moscow by 
plane (a mode of transport he is 
aaid to detest)? 

Pyongyang mast certainly neds 
to strengthen its ties with the 
Soviet bloc for obtaining economic, 
technical and financial aid that 
China cannot give it. The North 
Koreans algo need to update their 
armaments to match South Ko- 
rea's air force in particular. Mos- 


rty, on his arrival for an official visit. 
convinced something untoward did take place in P' 
nervousness jumped to hasty concluslons. 


Mongollan Communist Pa 


„TOKYO — Tension along the 38th 
parallel separating the.two Koreas 

las riaen to a higher pitch since 
„the beginning of the year, Inter 
Korean talks have in fact re- 
mained stalled since Pyongyang’s 
repregentativea quit the negotia- 
tion tables in January. 8 
more, North Korea haa undertak- 
en a fresh diplomatic offensive 
aimed at gotting American trao] 
out of the South. Although it did 
not give rise to much debate at the 
last summit of the Non-Aligned 
Movement in Harare, this cam- 
paign combined with North Ko- 
ren's hostility to tha Olympics 
being held in Seoul in 1988 
created a mood of deep anxiety. 
And in South Korea, Chun Doo 

Hwan'’s government is making the 
most of this by playing Heavily on 
the “threat” from the North to 
justify the repreaaive mensures 
taken against the country's politi- 

cal opposition. 

Relations between the two Ko- 
reas have deteriorated because of 
tha result of the work undertaken 
by the North to build a huge dam to 
Produce hydroelectricity on the 

lan rivor just north of the DMZ. 
The dam built at the foot of the 
Kungangaan (Diamond) mountain 
will hold a maasive 20 billion 
tonnos of water and will thus 
constitute a gigantic “water bomb” 
threatening the South. A breach in 
the dam or opening its floodgates 
would cause unprecedented devas- 
tation in the Han basin, which ia 
the most densely populated part of 
the country. On November 6, the 
South Korean Defence Minister 
threatened Pyongyang that his 
country would take unspecified 
measures in self-defence 1R North 
Korea continued the project. 

The state of ar non-belliger- 
ence between the two Koreas is at 
the mercy of the least provocation. 
Every year, the United Nations 
command at Panmunjon on the 
38th parallel liats innumerable 
North Korean breaches of the 1953 
armistice, But the Korean penin- 
sula also fite into the big powers' 
global strategies and this tends to 
stabilise the situation. For the 
moment, none of the big powers 
wents the tension to increase in 
Korea. While no one in the south 
— Peslaning with the Japanese — 
questions the United Statea'a in- 
clusion of the Republic of Korea in 
its strategic and defensive system, 
the situatian ia more comp’ icated 


vide, within two hours, a replace- 
ment vehicle for up to five 
A bonus is that ADA does not 
impose a minimum age require’ 
ment on ita customers. On thê 
other hand, it does not provide for. 
“one-way” rentals, where the cu 
tomer can pick up a vehicle İn onê 
Place and leave it in another. , . 
Vigouroux, who has his sight 
set on 100 branches by 1990, would 
like to be able to convince 
mall towns, 
race 


‘Rent-a-wreck' anathema for 
France's status-conscious drivers 


those pointa. 

“By paying roughly 30 per cent 
leas for our vehicles than firma 
that rent out new cars, and by 
selling them at the optimum time, 
we can offer rates that are 40-50 
per cent below the lowest rates 
available from the big car hire 
groups." : 

Vigouroux offers cara like the 
Peugeot 104, Renault 5 and 
Citroëšn Visa for 69 francs ‘(about 
£7.20) a day plus a mileage charge 
of 0.75: frances (about 8p} per kilo- 
metre. At the other end of the scale 
thé Renault 80TX anid even gorne- 
Mercedés ` mûidels are offered at. 
about twice’that-ralê.. ..„, ..- 

‘To ronvimcê potential cuatoriers . 


-- Ha uêed cars are just as reliable ` 


aa new ones, ADA insures ‘all it 
cuitomèrs’ with ` Mondial Aasig:” 
tancè,' which, ifthe hited’ vehicle... 


breaks down, undertakes to pro : 


francs (about £2 millon), a fleet of 
500 vehicles and some 26,000 
customera. ر‎ 

From a marketing polnt of view, 
the idea looked great on paper, but 
{t was not as easy as 1 that to 
bring off. “I couldn't just copy the 
Americana," says Vigouroux. 
“Their cars are more robust. The 


By Alaln Faujas 


ت بے 
price of second-hand cara compared‏ 
with new ones is lower than over‏ 
here. American drivers take more‏ 
care of their carê. So we've given‏ 
special attention to our fleet. We‏ 
oply buy vehicles that are between‏ 
two and five years old and keep‏ 
them for a maximurn of one year GF‏ 
kilometres. ‘They are thor-‏ 15,000 
oughly serviced every 5,000‏ 
kilometres, ‘and . [30 points are‏ 
checked: WA güuarantee each one of‏ 


that hoa preferred to test the water 
in various business sectors so that 
he could come up with the great 
idea. 

That idea — used car rental — 
hit him in 1983. He went to the 
United States and Canada to make 
gure it was the kind of operation 
that would work in France, where 
people aro still very attached to a 
certain image of the automobile 
and would be put off by the use of a 
word like “wrack". 

The same year, Vigouroux 
opened his first branch in his home 
town of Brest, in Brittany, Only 
few months later, he set up the 
ADA network, with a branch of 
Livry-Gargan, in the Paris saub- 
urbs, and another in Perpignan, in 
the southwest. 2 : 


Things moved fast after that: 
ADA now boasts 24 braniches, a 
pretax turnover. of 19 ° millon. 


IN THE United States, a firm 
specialising in used car rentals 
audaciously calls itself Rent-a- 
Wreck. Jean-Yves Vigouroux, 
whose company ADA is the firat to 
try out thig new market in France, 
profers to sell his product with tha 
mare straightforward slogan “Rent 
aA used car and halve your bill", His 
approach soems to be paying off, 
too, because ADA lıas been rapidly 
extending its network of branches 
all over France and increasing its 
fleet of second-hand cars and com- 
mercial vehicles. 

Vigouroux, now 41, had a varied 
career before setting up ADA. 
With his qunlifications {degrees in 
literature and marketing), he wns 
able to shift effortlessly from hia- 
tory and geography teaching to 
banking, and from banking to the 
marketing department of a house- 
building firm, before doing a spot 
of insurance-broking and, at the 
same time, running four motor 
repair shops. 

t's not that he was a drifter, but 
ke just wanted to “start something 
up on his own”. And before doing 
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All Alone On The Parapet 


unbolievable — and he didn't 
believe it. Sen. Sam Nunn, D-Ga., 
who also heard that secret 
briefing, said: “The difficulty in 
this situation ia, no single group of 
playera aoem to know the whole 
atory." 

So the prospect ia that more 
information will be leaking out in 
a slow drip in the days and weeka 
ahead. That wil keep the story 
alive, and keep theo White House 
an the defensive. The preaidonl 
will be harnased hy reporters 
hungry for more information, and 
he will be doubted by politicinna in 
this capital who — ut least for the 
moment ~— don't think Reagan cnn 
get away with hanging tough. 

Surely Roagnn can try to ride 
out this storm without admitting n 
mistake or firing his key assaci- 
ate. He already hos lost thr 
fertn*vwiir HBr Avr saatsg,nelybir 
no matter whut his critica or the 
opinion polls say. 

But what sort of fnul lwo years 
docs Lhe president want to huve 
Drew Lewigş, favored by some ul 
Rengan's inner circle ns n new 
chief of staff, wus deacribed Sutur. 
dny AAR reluctant lo luko thul job 
unless the president in genuinuly 
eager to confront the serious prob. 
lems now fncing him, from arn 
control to the budget deficit. 

Any elrong succensor to Regun 
would want such an asaurance, 
and Reagan may well be reluctant 
to e it. If he refuses, the chief of 
staff who has compared himself to 
a member of “o shovel brigade thut 
follows a parade down Main Street 
Cleaning up" could remain in place 
for two more e — with George 
P. Shultz at the State Department 
and John M. Poindexter at the 
National Security Council. 

"The next step," Dole said, “is to 
try to .. . remove gome of the 
problem, and that's going to be (up 
to) the president.” 


career, and many of them are 
serambling to try to persuade their 
leader to take Dole's advice and 
throw a few wagons off the cliff. 
Even Nancy Reagan is described 
as one of the critics of her hua- 
band's team. 

What sets this political crisis 
apart ia that it has been so sorely 
aggravated by Reagan's failure to 
do what ho has usually done best: 
communicate directly to the 
American public, The traditional 
expectation that Roagan could talk 
hia way out of Lrouble is, at least 
Lemporarily, no longer operative. 

Kissinger apoke of this Sunday: 
“[ think this udminintration has 
been extremely lucky for six years 
thud it hag not had n major crisis, 


By Robert G. Kaiser 


and has nol had to shuke itself 
Cy to rÊly' bn ploııc' retartohw” glu 
meang of solving immediate proh- 
lems.. . ." 

So how will a president who has 
been so remarkably resilient in the 
past get out of {his mess? A grent 
many politicians obviously expecl 
him to offer up at loast one 
sacriticial lamb, But there is nls û 
widespread belicf, expressed by 
numerous Republicans ae well as 
Democruts, thot the president 
must acknowledge error (o rcutore 
his high standing in the country. 

"The president was well 
intentioned, well motivated,” Dole 
anid in a remark he could not have 
made at any previoua moment in 
the Reagan presidency, “but let's 
face it, that isn't 8 to wash." 
Dole acknowledged that hc felt 
misled by the While House 
briefing for congressional leaders, 
which — he discovered at the end 
of the week — was far from a full 
account of the Iran operation. Sen. 
Daniel Patrick Moynihan, D-N.Y.. 
said the intelligence committee 
briefing he heard Friday was 


WASHINGTON — In just a few 
days of late November 1986, Presi. 
dent Reagan's inner circle appears 
to have lost the deference of the 
American political establishment, 

With atunning speed, the most 
popular — and most resilient — 
President of modern times has 

en humbled by a sequence of 
evonts unlike any in his presiden- 
cy! the revelation of a profoundly 
unpopular secret policy, a presi- 
dential speech to the nation and a 
news conference on its heels that, 
according to polls, made matters 
wore, followed by an extrnordi- 
nary display of backatabbing 
among hia aides that has left 
Reagan by himself at lhe eye of the 
storm. 

As Henry A. Kisaingor put il on 
Sunday, “in Lhe middle of a crisis, 
the president is all alone on a 
the White House’ thier dt"atdlt, put 
it in an earlier interview, the 
president courageously offered to 
take full responsibility for tho Iran 
flap, and “we allowed him to do it." 

“Right now,” said Sen. Robert J. 
Dole, R-Kan., apenking of Presi- 
dent Rengan's entourage, “they 
ought to circlo tho wagons — 
either Lhat or let a couple of the 
wagons go over the clift." 

Political Washington is rarely so 
unanimous os it was last weekend 
in ita perception of the president's 
difficultiea. Hardly a voice could be 
heard speaking up for Reagan or 

raising his handling of the last 
bo weeks’ events. Sen. Richard G. 
Lugar, R-Ind., for one, defended 
the president after his first speech, 
but abandoned that posture afler 
the news conference, and joined 
the critica. 

Pundit after pundit haa instruct- 
ed the president to dismiss one, 
two or three of his principal 
associates. Reagan's oldest, closest 
advisera have concluded that this 
is the darkest hour of his political 


Nancy Reagan Wants Shake-up 


By David Hoffman and Lou Cannon 


First Lady Nanay Reagan. 


call the Iran arma shipmenta a 
mistake, though this was an option 
suggested ta him before his confer- 
ence, and aaid laat week it was a 
worthwhile “high-risk: gamble." 
Reagan repea' 1 erred at the 
newa conference whan commenting 
on a crucial aapoect of the Iran 
operation — the involvement of 
third countriea. 

Nancy Reagan waa particularly 

„ upset with what she believed was 
jpPYy preparation for Rengan’s 
newa conferonce, the sources said. 
Since the' Iran arma shipments 
were firat disclosed, Reagan's pul- 
lie approval rating has dropı 10 
' Continued on pagê 16 
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gome members of the group as A 

osaible replacement for 

indexter. 

One source sald İt was not 
certain whether the graup would 
have any success persuading the 
president to make staff changes, 
which he hag been reluctant to do 
in the past, But, the source said, 
the effort was highly significant as 
an indication of how soriously 
Reagan's intimates vlew the dam- 
age cauged by the revelation of the 
„secret Ivan operation. 

,„ At his news conference İnat 
week, Renga said he ' was’ “not 
firing anybody” as a result of the 
Iran controversy. He has refused to 


WASHINGTON — A group ol 
longtime California supporters of 
President Reagan, responding to 
what one of them called “the worst 
hour in the president's political 
career,” ia seen a Cabinet and 
White House staf shake-up in the 
aftermath of the administration's 
secret arms dealings with Iran, 
according to sources in Washing- 
ton at the weekend. 

The sources gaid the group of 
longtime influential frienda in said 
to be working with the encourage- 
ment of Mrs Nancy Reagan, who 
has privately been highly critical 
of ite House chief of staff 
Donald T. ا‎ and Secretary of 

2 al of 
the group, which includes Califor 
nians inside and outside the ad- 
ministration, is to replace Shultz, 
Regan and national security advin- 
er.John M. Poindexter. The group 
is pushing, for Secretary of Defense 
Caspar W. Weinberger to roplace 
Shultz, and Drew Lewis, the for- 
mer tranaportation secretary who 
ia president and chief operating 
officer of Union Pacific Corp., to 

laco Regan. 

veral members of the group, 
including Attorney General Edwin 
Meese 1i and former aecretary of 
the interior Willian P. Clark, 
have contacted Lewis' in recant 
,days to ask if he would be willing 
to become chief .of staff, Former 
U.N. ambassador Jeane J. Kirk- 
patrick, has been ' süiggested by 


„State George P. Shultz. ‘The 


Levelling With Congress 


TIGHTEN THE requirements for informing Congress of covert 
operations, say some critics of President Reagan's failure to give tirnely 
notice of his Iran exercise. But the problem is not that the requirements 
in the 1980 Intelligence Oversight Act are too loose. The problem is that 
the White House broke the compact tconaultation in return for secrecy) 
that the two branches made on the basis of three administrations’ worth 
of inquiry and argument. 

The 1980 law came out of a Vietnam-era battle over foreign policy 
prerogativea. But Congress had more in mind than tending to 

residential abuaes and cutting back on executive digcretion, The 
legislation algo reflected an intention to give the president the several 
benefits of conaultation with Congress — ita counsel and İts acceptance of 
joint responsibility for risk-taking. The law covers, by the way, not 
simply the CIA but also “all departments, agencies, and other entities of 
the United States involved in intelligence activities.” So much for the 
contention that the administration had no formal obligation to consult 
Congress on Iran because the job was being done in part by the National 
Security Council. 

Even when, some months after the NSC began the mission, Mr. 
Reagan formally brought the CIA into it, he let 10 months pass beforo 
notilwing the two intelligence committees. Ten months does not seom to 
meet eitlıer the law's general requirement to keep the committces “fully 
and currently informed” or its special requirement to give “timely’ notice 
nF intelligancaagnerakinpanwbich oriar.natjce was not given. _ 
keep a secret. But thia necessary concern about security was thrashed oul 
in e 1980 law. It even anticipated “extraordinary circumstances" in 
which prior notice would be given to just eight key legislators. This wns 
the way designed to give a president the benefit of outside congressional 
advice and to reduce the possibility of leaks, leaks at the congressional 
end, that is. 

Congress, as well as the executive branch, exhibits some historical 
amnesia about the law. But it was good when it waa enacted, and it ia 
good now. There are real constitutional, political and procedural 
difficulties in any attempt to draw tho language more tightly or to 
punish the president otherwise ~— by, for instance, making the national 
security adviser subject to Senate confirmation. The national interest has 
suffered from the administration's failure to respect the accountabilily 
provisions of the law, and it is paying heavily for the lapse. Does the 
president really need more convincing on why he should level with 
Congress? 


An Unconvincing Performance 


A SECOND TIME President Reagan has tried to assuage concern over 
his handling of the Iran affair. A second time he largely failed. A huge 
amount of material on this matter has come into public view: allegations 
and leaks, backgrounders and briefings, atatements and press 
conferences, sidesteppings and finger-pointings. In an important sense, 
however, more turns out to be less. The material is contradictory, 
incomplete, inconsistent. The government has yet to produce a sing: 
atructured account of the ا و‎ connection. People 
atil want to know what went on, And Mr. Reagan's answers last week 
were unavailing. 

The press conference by its very nature is the wrong method of 
eliciting such an account. A number of uncoordinated questioners unable 
to pursue 4 single line of questioning to its conclusion necessarily 
produces an unsatisfactory result. There should be many more 
presidential pregs conferences and on a regular basis too, but not with 
the idea that they will ever be able to establish a record of what 
happened in an episode such aa this. Presurnably, if the administration 
does nat produce some sort of complete accounting, the congressional 
hearings will be the first to get the answers to the questions agitating 
argument now. 1 

Because there is so much more to learn and because the narratives and 

lanations to date have so many built-in flawa and lapses of logic, it is 
ال‎ only possible to offer surmises as to what happened. But several 
thi strongly suggest themselves, One is that despite the plausible 
justification for the policy — that is the argument that the United States 
should try to get into some constructive and useful relationship with 
elements of the leadership in Iran — the operation itself that was meant 
to put this into effect was a fiasco and a farce. All presidents (like 
averyone else) have weaknesses and strengths. A good presidential staff 
does not do what this one self-evidently did: play to his weaknesses, fail 
to protect against therm or warn hir or try to dissuade him from his path. 
They self-evidently alao did not use their head in Duin iS operation. 
he Bapiapp make fools of them. And President Reagan does not 
geem fo have bêeén compêlied' or even’ tnvited-along. the way. to -take 
account of what waa happening and of its perils with a view to calling the 
whole thing off. 1 

Now there is much acrimony among these participants and an almost 
competitive rush to suggest that this one or that one really was much 
more involved than ho saya or much more derelict in his duty and so on. 
It became plain at the presa conference that President Reagan needs now 
and will need for the next two years a much stronger and brighter and 
more seasoned team than he has. Less than ever can he afford advisors 
who are not of the first rank. Mr. Reagan rejected the beat advice he got 
when the Iranian adventure was being worked r advice that came from 
hia secretaries of state and defense. Well, presidents sometimes do that. 
But what gets clearer is that he was not اا‎ with the essential 
information as to what was wrong with the course he chose or how 
inadequate was the basia on which he was proceeding. That is a chief of 
staff and national security advisers combined job. 

Donald Regan and John Poindexter have much to answer for. What 
was 8o disturbing about his press conference was that it did not seem as 
though the president understood this to be so. Mr. Reagan doeg not need 
a Jong coi jssional inquisition into the way he tnakeş forei policy. He 
needs to ahow he understands something has gone wrong. way to do 
it is to shake up the White House staff, 
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Action Directe renews its bloody campaign 


terrorists of the Primea Li 

the COLP (Communists Orem 
for Liberating the Proletariat), 
carrying out, among other things 
many hold-upas to finance their 
underground activities, In 1984, 
Jean-Marc Rouillan, Nathalie 
Ménigon and Joêalle Aubron, 
among others, joined up with the 


Belgian-based CCC. 
saw the “official” ly 0 
Directe and the West German Rote 


e nch group's 
Euroterrorism has Haturall, 
closely followed by specialist police 
forces. In December 1986, tha 
el heading France's antl-tan 
rorist campaign, Françoi 
Mouël, pointed out in im 
to the then Miniater of the Interi- 
or, Pierre Joxe: “The year 1985 has 
been marked by the escalation İn 
the gravity of attacks carried out 
and claimed by Action Directe" 
He expressly deplored the fart 
that the police no longer had any 
informers working ingide the tar. 
rorist hard-core. 

An absence that is doubly worry. 
ing as the “internationalist" 
branch has grown very elusive. 
The most recent traces of the group 
were picked up in Belgium late 
last year when several CCC mem: 
bera were arrested, Belgian police 
then told the French that the 
fingerprints of Rouillan, Ménigon 
and Aubron had been found in 
hideouts used by Pierre Carette, 
CCC's presumed leader. Investiga- 
tors now believe that Action 
Directe's leading figures have 
fallen back on West Cer . 
from where they occasion 
emerge to carry out attacks in 
France that in all probability are 
prepared by other less actively 
sought members. 

(November 19) 


Georges Bessa, 58, head of the natlonallse 


last week by 


day responsibility for the crime was ct 
carrles all the hime of thls Pera teft LorroP tt O Directe, and police belleve that the iiing 


immigrants, the unemplo: and 
80 "8 rejects: it would under- 
take bombings but avoid injuriea 
to people, or و‎ fronta of 
buildings like the headquarters of 
the CNPF or the Ministry of 
Cooperation with submachine-gun 
€. 


It is a measure of the 
radicalisation that Action Directe 
has undergone since ita foundation. 
in 1979 by several hard-left activ- 
ists, including Jean-Marc 
Rouillan, who had been scarred by 
the struggle against Franco. The 
group gradually became harder 
and split into two broad tenden- 
cies, In 1982, a schism gave rise to 
the emergence of a “national” 
branch which has carried out most 
of the attacks claimed by Action 
Directe and an “internationalist" 
branch which is probably more 
aL 

The “national” branch is now 
fairly well known to the police 
who felt they had dealt the 
organisation a decisive blow in 
March. The arrest of André 
Olivier, who had been living un- 
derground, and the seizure of his 
voluminous stock of records helped 
the police to charge some ten 
people, though Maxime Frérot, one 
of the group's leaders, ia still at 
large. 

The police have had less luck 
with the “internationalist” branch, 
which has become steadily stron- 
ger and more international in 
character since 1983. Initially, its 
members joined with the Italian 


So we see the terrorists had 
picked as their “target” not only a 
man considered to be one of 
France's best businegs leaders by 
fallow top managers, but also one 
of the most vulnerable becauae he 
was the least protected. Besse’'s 
chauffeur-cum-bodyguard let him 
out only a few metres from his 
apartment at No 16, Boulevard 

dgar-Quinet. 

I is also pointed out that Action 
Directe took good care not to carry 
out apectacular terroriat acta dur- 
ing recent periods when France was 
the victim of Middle East terror- 
iam. It was as if the French group 


By Laurent Grellsamer 


did not want to run the risk of not 
having its message heard, 
Thirdly, until now, Action 
Directe's “Internationalist” group 
haa been striking specifically at 
ا لد ا‎ direct links to inter- 
national organisations (NATO, 
OECD, Interpol and so on) or at 
men who seem to stand for an 
international policy. The firat shift 
was noted in April with the 
attempted assassination of the 
CNPF' vice-president. This time, 
Action Directe appears to have 
moved away even further from its 
“European” policy and switched to 
Aa French context in taking up the 
“defence” of Renault employees, 
for example. This was the line that 
the "internationalist" branch took 
in the "70s and early '80s; claiming 
to combat “the forces oppressing” 


to astasainate Henri Blandin, the 
amed services comptroller-gener- 


Algo during this period members 
2 the maderground group, which 

he government origin 
disbanded in August 1982, a 
out gome parteularly vicious 
bombing attacks, like those 
against the Interpol headquartera 
iY and the OECD es in 


Besse's assassination would 
therefore appear to confirm what 
the police had been dreading — a 
resumption by the group of assas- 
sinations in France using the 
justification that “a human Ile ia 
not ar abaolute in itself, a myth- 
ical value”, to borrow a phrase 
uaed by the Belgian terrorist 
group, CCC (Communist Comba- 
tant Cella), which is a particularly 
close ally of Action Directe, 


Secondly, the renewed chal- 
lenge, If the authorities blamed 
Besse's murder on Action Directe 
even before having any proof, it 
was in fact becauge of the varioug 
signals they have been getting in 
recent days. The heads of all big 
Publicly owned corporations and a 
gelect group of senior civil servants 
— especially in the army and 
industry — have for several 
months now been getting warninga 
to take care. They have been 
offered personal protection, which 
Besse apparently turned down be- 
cause he did not want to be 
hampered in hia movementa. 
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GEORGES BESSE’S killers 
showed skill in drawing public 
attention to their crime by waiting 
until the current uproar over go- 
called international terroriam (the 
September wave of bombings in 
Paris) had died down to carry out 
their action. Here, they have suc- 
ceeded. The cowardliness of the 
assassination has struck home. 
But what ate they trying to 
convey? Horror? Madneaa? 

The 9mm bullets that killed 
Besse were apparently fired by two 
young’ women speaking French 
without a foreign accent. Govern- 
ment officials and investigators 
were shattered and immediately 
suggested it waa probably .the 
work of the terrorist group Action 
Directe. 

It seems certain now that 
Bease's killers are indeed membera 

of Action Directe, and antiterrorist 
specialists will draw at lenat three 
immediate conclusions from the 
crime: 

Firat, thê “lull” in the killings is 
over. For almost eight montha 
Action Directe had not resumed 
what it calls a “West European 
offensive against imperialism”. As 
a matter of fact, the last such 
serious criminal act for which the 
group claimed responsibility came 
to nothing. Caught in a well- 
Planned ambush in Apri! this year 
on the steps of his own villa, Gu 
Brana, vicc-preaident of the NPE 
(French Employers’ Federation}, 
miraculously escaped with his life, 
Since 1985, the group has adopted 
a new “political" line of taking the 
fives of the uals key offtciala 
in the army and the economy. In 
January 1985, for example, a 
commando fired point-blank at 
E وبا‎ ral 0 Audran, 

ing him instantly; then again 
im June 1985 there was an Btternpt 
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dubious enution, and he has balanced hia 
research with interviews of some of the 
more reapected Cuban exiles and with 
American sources in Washington. {(Annoy- 
ingly, while he zo meticulously cites his 
Cuban sources, he often allows 4American 
sources to remain anonymous). 

Compared with Szulc'a book, Peter G. 
Bourne's biography seems a thin primer. A 

ychiatriat who was a special asşistant to 

gident Carter and later an assiatant 
secretary general to the United Nations, 
Bourne went to Cuba to interview some of 
Castro's aasgociates (though not Castro 
himself. He attempts some psychological 
insighta into the Cuban leader ag an 
overachiever trying to compensate for the 
illegitimacy of his birth, and a8 a maverick 
who was alienated from his astern father yet 
charished the rigidity of his Jesuit school 
ing. But Bourne has not writton a full- 
blown psychobiography, and the book fails 
in seeking a middle ground between pay“ 
chology and history. 

In one astoundling footnote, Bourne men- 
Lions the contention of exile Luis Conte 
Agûoro that Castro gocs through “periods of 
soverce depression." Obsorves Bournc: “An 
nhove nverage energy level and u hypurue- 
tive slut much of the lime, ae Cautro 
evidences, nrc often unsocinted with u labilu 
uMect und puriudie Inood nwingu, ‘The 
reclusive periuds in {he mountains and 
similar episodes after he cume lo power adit 
credence tn Conte Agûero's vicw," Inlereal- 
ing conjecture, perhaps, but coming frorn il 
psychiatrist, it's a cheap shot: Elher he 
should have dealt with the suggestion nt 
length, in thu main text, or he ahauld have | 
forgollen about it. 1 

Aclunlly, ncilher bnok deals much wilh ' 
Castra, Lhe privale man. Both Custre and | 
his closest ussociutes have always boen , 
reluctant to talk nbout puersenal "buurgenin" | 
details, und we know lille ubuul Cuntru'n 
viows of his purenls, his bricf murriugee, is 
sun Firlelito ur his lengthy rulativnship with ' 
his compunion-secrelury Celin Sunchez. 

Ultinutely, as Szul conccdvs, (he delim’ 
tive biography uf Fidel Castro cannut lw 
dune while (he Cuban leader is still alive. 
But in the meuntime, and fur a long lim lu 
come, Szule's portrait will sorve us our bext 
look ut a mun wha hus been xuh ut 
enduring puwvr İn world politicn. أ‎ 


genl his loyal Fidulistas 


Juhu Dorschnvwr, u writer utth Tripuc, the 
Sunday magazine of The Miam Herald, ts 
co-author of "The Winils of December," un 
account of ihc last toceka of 1958 in Cuba. 


a target company to take defensive 
action that is not in its real 
economic interest. But in Mr. 
Boesky'a world the concentration 
i on quick profits, not sound 
investment leading to stable eco- 
nomic growth. 

According to the SEC, much of 
Mr. Boesky’s inside dope came 
from Dennis Levine, formerly with 
the Wall Street firm of Drexel 
Burnham Lambert, a takeover 
specialist. Mr. Levine pleaded 
guilty to insider trading charges 
last May, apparently leading in- 
vestigatora to Mr, Boeaky. 

In his 1986 testimony, Rohatyn 
warned that the existence of large 
pools of money, managed by 
arbitrageurs looking for a quick 
buck in the takeover business, side 
by side with large pools of money 
in the hands of corporate raiders 
“creates a symbiotic set of relation- 
` ahips which hos at ita baslc pur- 
pose the destabilization of a large 
corporation and its subsequent 
sale or breakup.” 

Praphetically, Mr, Rohatyn said 
that this creaton “the appearance, 
if not the reality, of professional 
traders with inside information, in 
collaboration with raiders, delibor- 
at a one-n-day rate; tho desperalto ately driving companies to merge 
condition of many fedorally in- or liquidate”. 2 
sured S&La. : . The Bocsky case revelationa, to 

Mr. Bocaky's contribution to this be illuminated in congressional 
peal climate was his rqle as probes, will lift the vell on a huge, 
the biggest arbilrageur, the num- intertwined . speculative disease 
ber one player in the game of that threatens the gafety and 
corporate takeovers that preoccu- integrity of financial institutions, 
ti el Street and, perforce, the securities markets and Ameri- 
istracts buainess managers from can corporations. 2 3 
their .real mission. of learning how . The ger signal! is there, and 
to compete — say, with the Japa- one oe that héarings will be 
.nese. Hostile takeovers.often force followed by corrective legislation, 
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as littlo better than a crapshoot. 

“This iş just one more event that 

i the financial world as a 

ind of casino," rather than as a 

prudent manager of the public's 
savings, said Henry Kaufman of 
Salomon Brothers, a New York 
investment house. 

It is part of a pattern of exces- 
sive financial speculation and risk- 
taking in a government-endorsed 
climate of deregulation. Corporate 
raiders, in lea with greedy 
arbitrageurs jike Mr. Boesky, 
benefit while often wrecking the 
targeted companies. 

In June of last year, Felix 
Rohatyn, senior partner of Lazard 


By Hobart Rowen 


Frères, warned of a pileup of 
events that was “eroding the cli- 
mate of confidenca.tequired of our 
institutions". 

Apart from the exçesaes of 
takeover arbitrage, Mr. Kaufman 
and Mr. Rohatyn have in mind tho 
collupse of government bond-trad- 
ing firma that led to failures in 
Ohio und Maryland savings and 
loan institutions; the mounting 
failure of commorcial banks, now 


promiged John Kennedy to pull the missiles 
out of Cubu wilhout congulling the Cubuna. 
The incident, Castro {old Szule, “lamanged 
the existing relation belween Cubuns und 
Sovicts for ı numbur of yearn." 

"There are many other revelutiona in 
Szule'a book. Perhups the most nutable, 
fromm un lintoric perspective, vuncurns curly 
195#. IL seen Lh within dnya of Cuulro 


to secret meetings with the old-line coninu- 
nısls. Intentionally hiding these meetings 
fron the view of Cubuns, journalists and 
Wanhington, Cnstru was plunmng to shill 
Cuba dramativully tu the lel while still 
publicly supporting demucrucy. Szule de- 
molishvs the theory that il wus Washington 
thal forced natro intu the cunumunist 


Szule calls hı bouk a "erııcul purLril,” 
but it is certainly not an anti-communist 
dintribe. He has relied mostly on suurces 
sympathetic to Castro, while maintaining a 


The Man Who Made 


A Revolution 
By John Dorschner 


gaining power, he 


rnp 


“THIS guy," says one of Wall 
Street's best known securities- 
market investigators about Ivan 
Boesky, “haa been in so many 
deals, he could upset the world. [t's 


something like capturing the 
whorehouse madam; Now the cops 
have her date book." 


Mr. Boeaky was able to do what 
every investor dreams of doing: 
buy low and sell high. He rolled up 
multi-millions in profits with the 
benefit of inside information on 
mergera being arranged by well 
known corporate “raiders” through 
Wall Street brokerage houses. For 
Mr. Boesky and associates, it was a 
gure bet. The price of their stock 
would go up when the raideras' bids 
for the target companies became 
public knowledge. 

Mr Bosaky, reportedly the 
Street's richest and cortainly ita 
most famous apeoulator, has 
agreed to pay a record $100 miltion 
in penalties assesaed by the Secu- 
rilies and Exchange Conımission. 
He algo will plead guilty to a 
felony count that could put him in 
jail for one to five years. 

The eriminal charges would 
hava been more severe, but Mr. 
Boesky agreed Ww “sing”. Aa he 
names those who were in cahoots 
with him, other reputations in 
Wall Street will be shattered. No 
one can be sure low far-reaching 
these revelations may be. 

More important than the dam- 
age to individuals and to the 
financial companies that Mr, 
.Boesky fingers is the probability 
that. the average citizen has one 


dy. more reason to lose faith in the : 


American financial system. Aa it 
ig, many think of the stock. market 


dedicated communist hat ideologists ofl 
both the right and left have tried to muko 


Szulc portrays Caslro n4 a visiunary and 
an egolist who has never doubled the 
rightness of hir cause ur the limitlions of 
his own abilities, even when it comes tû 
such a mundane activity as cuukiny. One uf 
the most telling anecdotes in Szulc’a buok is 
a peronal one, about a lime when Cnstru 


visited Szulc's rented home in Huvuna: 
“Fidel instrucled his friends to brend the 
thin lamb slices and then fry them iıı oll, 
and grew quite anuoyerl when the wife 
best Jesuit schools, learning politics nt the gently suggested the lamb enn ulsu be goud 

Broiled. Saying brusqucly, 'So muke them 
idel strode out of the 


Castro, of wuraw, is rarely correc, ind 
he dislikes it even mare when he's inured. 
In Szulc's book, Castro admits for the first 
time how angry he wus during the Cuban 
Missile Crisis in 1962, when Khrushchev 


Wall Street Could Use A Cleanup 
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FIDEL: A Critical Portrait, by Tad Szule, 
Morrow, 703pp, $19.95. 


FIDEL: A Biography of Fidel Castro, by 
Peter G. Bourne, Dodd, Mead, 332pp, 
$18.95. 


HE HAS a paunch now. The famous beard is 
flecked wit EY The once-ragged guerril- 
la fatigues have given way to a crisply 
tailored uniform. Alter 27 yeara in power, 
he has become one of the great players on 
the world's atage, and so it seems only 
fitting that, at a 60, Fidel Alejandro 
Castro Ruz should be the subject [or 
biography. 

But is he really 60? Or ia he 59? Fidel 
himself says he's 60. His brother Ramon 
says 59. The Cuban government has em- 
braced firat one birth date, then the other. 
The Russians now lean toward the earlier 
birthdate. So do Cuban exiles, who like the 
idea of an earlior birthday because it would 
make Castro an “illegitimate” child. 

As Tad Szulc notes: “Everything about 
Fidel Castro seems to bo controversial." And 
go it iB. Researching Castro and revolution- 
ary Cuba is often like marching through a 
field of land mines: Each fact has so many 
explosive implicationg. Through Lhis dan- 
gerous territory, Tad Szulc has dona his 
work admirably, A veteran journalist who 
haa been writing about Cuba since the '60s, 
he spent six montha in Cuba researching 
the book, talking with Castro's close associ- 
ates, examining documents, and having 
#ome conversations with Castro himself — 
though the Cuban leader did not provide the 
in-depth, from-birth-to-tho-presont kind of 
talks that would have meant complete 
cooperation. 

Still, Szule haa produced a major, reveal- 
ing book. It's the best portrait evor of Fidel 
Castro and the mosl important examinution 
of Cuba since Hugh Thomas’ encyclopedic 
Cuba: In Pursuit of Freedom, publiahed in 
1971. 

Expertly, Szule probes the well-known 
outlines of Castro's life: Growing up as the 
gon of a prosperous farmer, studying in the 


him out to be. 


University of Havana, where gun battles 
were often more important than ideologies 
in determining succeas in student elections. 
Carefully, Szule works his way lhruugh the 
enduring debate of how close Castro was to 
Marxiem in his early days. He concludes 
that Castro was considerably more radical 
than many people believed, but not the 


US ‘International Illiteracy’ 


By Barbara Vobejda 


AN ORGANIZATION of southern international perspectives in the 
governora said last week that the school and in the workplace." 
nation's schools have failed to The panel also warned that the 
prepare students to compete in the country i& ine a high price 
world economy, contributing to an militarily” for ita international 
“international illiteracy" that ignorance. The report quotes the 
places the United States at a congressional testimony of one of 
disadvantage with other countries the panel members, former Cen 
in business and political affairs. tral Intelligence Agency deputy 
The Southern Governors’ Asso- director Bobby R. Inman, who 
ciation, in a report released in blamed “the lack of deep under- 
Atlanta, cited a study in which 20 standing” of foreign societies for 
percent of the U.S, elementary numerous "surprises" in interna 
school students surveyed could not tional affairs. 1 
locate the United States on a world According to the report, only six 
map. In another study, American of the 53 hostages in Iran in 1979 
youngsters ranked eighth among could speak Farsi, the native 
atudenta from nine countries in language of Iran. Also, the U.S. 
their understanding of foreign cul- Foreign Service is the only foreign 
tures. sorvice in the world that a person 
The ort ‘urged that southern can enter without fluency in A 
""statês;whose' asanomlc health ro- foreign. language, the report aaid. 
lies increasingly on international It recommends that tne qaepart- ` 
business, improve thoir competi- ments of State and Defense adopt 
tive edge in world trade by re- more stringent language and in- 
vamping educational programs to ternational studies proficiency re- 
emphasize geography, foreign lan- quirements. ٤ 
guages And international issucs. ‘The report recommended that: 
“We will ba victims of a modern- ¢ Gcography be lought as a 
day industrial revolution unless distinct subject in kindergarten 
we realize our competition is not through the 12th grade, rather 
just South Carolina, its South than the common practice of tench- 
Korea,” said Democratic Virginian ing it as part of A social studies 
Gov. Gerald L. Baliles in a tele- course, if at all. 1 
phone interview. ۰ Baliles, who ® Foreign language requiremenls 
heads the association's panel on be reinstated as ndmiasion stan- 
international education, said that dards at colleges and universities. 
while southern states have under- ® Teachers be required to demon- 
taken sweeping educational strate international awareness on 
changes since 1980, they have teacher certification tests. - . 
“ignored the ‘crucial elements of The Southern ‘Governors’ Ass0- 
international awareness." He ciation agreed last year to atu ر‎ 
called on thie states to lead efforts the issue because of the region's 
to “change attitudes and build depehdence on foreign :business. 


however you wınt,’ 
kitchen." 
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Ihe SEC And Mr Boesky 


THE BOESKY CASE has confronted the Securities and Exchange 
Commission with a dilemma to which it is responding awkwardly. But 
dilemma is gonuine. Mr. Boesky was running a gigantic investment 
fund when the SEC nailed him for illegal trading with inside 
information, The fund bad very large holdings of stock in companies 
involved in takeovera, actual or rumored, and the value of these stocka 
would be sharply affected by the news of the SEC proceedings against 
r ocak Rowing at 2 2 guletly allowed him to sell $440 
of them jus' ore it announced that it 1 
him and force hin out of he tle business. E O pe 
at, reasonably enough, has outraged other tradera. The SEC 
permitted Mîr. Boesky to do, with ita permission, something that looks 
very much like the offense for which it was punishing him — trading on 
the basis of inside information, In this case the inside information was 
ا‎ his knowledge of the forthcoming SEC action against himself. There's a 
teal gument at thn ا‎ e nat leta the letter of the law since, 
, Mr. Boeaky come by the infi ion illici 
clearly the spirit of thie law was abused, by maton ity: Bu 
The SEC had a reason for it. Much of the investment fund's atock had 
been bought with borrowed money, The SEC feared, it says, that with the 
anhouncermént of its penalties against Mr, Boesky the creditors would 
reach for their money, forcing sudden and uncontrollable sales of these 
securities. That's a recipe for panic, and there's the dilemma. The SEC 
chose to follow the rule of safety first, So Mr. B sold and then, with 
the mnBouncement, e Prices of these ا‎ fell, Jossea fell on the 
ers, rather than on Mr. Boes 1 
ievegimen 8, ky and hia partners in the 
8 incident .be..reveategl?. Mir. _Bagak u rantinnaa.ta. cont i 
apparently fears that no oné’ ele could pick up all the thread ا‎ 
currently holds in his hande. It wants him to liquidate the funda, but to 
avoid driving down the prices of stocks, it has given him more than a 
year E ıa roughout a me he will know much more than any 
r about the courae o 1 inuing i İigati i 
2 he i 8s continuing investigation, since he 
. n the name of market stability, the SEC ig making questionable 
0 compromigces here, Congressional hearings can perform an important 
۳ service. They will provide the SEC with an opportunity to vxplain and 
defend its decisions. Beyund that they can provide a clearer account of 


this whole episode, and of th : 1 1 1 
e 1 e protertion being provided to logilimate 
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Nancy Reagan Wants Shake-up 


Gontiguegt inom page .... ... u, Bai Ong._memkher..af. the. rou Rion Jaat weak.” re ani 
according to an ABC News poll. members of the present team 0 gees on E he ا‎ 8 
. The Californians have been call- more interested in protecting their iforni 

ing themselves ‘the friends of own hindsight than in protecting The Californians have been 
Ronald Rengan,” the name they the president.” sharply critical of Regan, whom 
used 20 years ago when they first Another source familiar with the 5 e bas failed to defend 
organized behind Reagan's guber- effort said the group felt the final 1 led Ra ent 2d lequately. One 
notorial candidacy. They include two years of Reagan's presidency 8 ا‎ Regan totally incompe 
Holmes Tuttle, one ofthe earliest are at stake. “It's headed South — nhl, 1 other: complained. thal 
Reagan backers; former attorney fast,” the source said. “Nancy saw 1 gan hasn't let others in the 
general William Fronch Smith; .the losa of tho Senate, und that 1P’ ب‎ outside advice 
former White House political di- really shook her. And now all of eT 


n 


high-profile role in uch eventa ns 
the Reykjavik summit, crowding 
oul others. “If he was a genius he 
could do it all — but lies nut," lhe 
source suicl. 


Poindexler's loyalty to Reagan 
has not been quortioned, but, 8 
one member of the group put it, 
“You could hardly Shultz and 
Regan to leave and keap the 
urthitect of the policy," 


The President Contradicts Himself 
By David Hoffman and Walter Pincus 


and declared that “I didn't have 
anything to do with damaging” his 
credibility. 

On the question of notifying 
Congres, Reagan claimed that he 
had authority to “defer” natice 
“until such Lime aa 1 believe it can 
safoly bo done with no rigk to 
others.” Howovor, Wright said that 
the law requires timely notiflca- 
tion of Congress without regard to 
the question of risk. 97 

Reagan also sought to justify hia 
failure to notify Congress by com- 

ring’ his action' with the 1983 

.8. invasion of Grenada, 
he said “we went into Grenada 
ithout prior 2 e 

agan summoned 3 
gressional leaders to the White 

louse the night 
(enada action م‎ inform them of 

is intentiona. ی‎ 

Reagan claimed on two ea 

that the arma did' not 0 


` ‘Khomeini and that the secret talk® 


were not with his: government. 
the other hand; he said 3 
‘officials . were dealing with 


¦ sending arma to individuals “in 
‘pûsitiona' in government.” 


He dted past statement 
that Dé of the: arma ship” 
ments, there had been evidence 
that there had been “a lessening 
of ‘support of terroriam ‘PY 
Khomeini and his . . 


` Reagan did not mention, however: 
that three’ Americans havê ا‎ 


taken hostage’ iin , Lgbanon 1 


‘September. , : ۴ 

. Reagan ` aetknowledged tbat’ he 

becrı ` waived : his" owr - rns 
inst Iran, but justifled 
the ğogl was “wort 


Ragan bpéhed with a carefully; “ 
e eit E et 

aim 1 t the'cöyêrt “' aribargo: 
'' ahiphientê, bit thén-'he it AHO al 


this happening," 

A source close to the president 
said Reagan has been privately 
critical of Shultz despite giving the 
secretary a vote of confidence in 
last week's news conference. 
Reagan saw Shultz's appearance 
on CBS Newe’ “Face the Nation” 
Nov. 16, in which the secretary 
tried to distance himself from the 
Iran opêration. “The president saw 
what Shultz did to him on televi- 


in the Iranian government, and 
expected they would return it, 
showing that “they were not in 


favor of backing terrorists, they 


en begin by releasing our hos- 
8." 

agan aaid the Iranians said 
they had “gome evidence” that 
there had been a “esséêning” of 


Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini’s ° 


support of terrorism, But the presi- 
dent subsequently said, “Iran offi- 
cially is still on our list of nationa 


. that have been ا‎ terror- 


ism.” Secretary of State George P. 
Shultz gaid earlier in a televislon 
interview that “Iran has and coh- 
tinugs to pursue.a policy of terror- 
iam. : 
Reagan' said that all the hos- 
tages would have been released by 
now if not for the “confusion that 
arose here in the reporting room” 
on disclosure of his secret dealings 
with Iran. But he acknowledged 
that thé ' diselokurée began as h' 
result of infighting among 


elemènta in the Iranian govern- ' 


ment, and the initial leak care 
from those factions antagonistic to 
the United Štatea, . 

Reagan kept coming back to his 
point that the shipment of armg 
did not amount to paying ranaom 
pup: holding .the 
hostages did hot det the wedpons. 
But he acknowledged that tha 


arms sales did give “prestige and : 
muscle" to factions fin ‘Irah ‘that ` 
. had . demonstrated 1nfluénce ‘over 


the captora 


iı thé paét. - 
` stAtêmen 


others for the current controvêrdy lg e N E A o 


" bëcguse ' the group 


„ihe . Americans captives, But he 


rector Lyn Nofziger; California 
iuduatrialist Jacqucline Hume; 
Meese; and Clark. Sourcea said 
retiring Sen. Paul Luxalt, R-Nev., 
has been sympathetic to the effort. 

Central lens Agency Di. 
rector William J. Casey algo is 
seeking changes, in particular, the 
replacement of Shultz with 
Weinberger; the zources said. “The 
consensus of the friends is that 
there need to be some changes," 


and major corporate actions that 
Levine had learred about from 
Drexel's clients or other Wall 
Street sources. Boecsky's use of 
such confidential information to 
bey and sell securitiea violated 
federal laws against insider trad- 
ing the SEC gaid. 

„ SEC Chairman John S.R. Shad 
indicated in an interview Sunday 


that the agency has been monitor- | PRESIDENT REAGAN'S effort 


ing Boesky's trading activities | last week to quell the furor over 
since September. Shad implied | hia secret arms shipments to Iran 
that the SEC permitted Boesky to | raised new contradiction and in- 


continue hia stock trading oper- 
ationa from September to Nov. 14 
because to do otherwise “would 
have blown the case, the ongoing 
liga” he said on ABC. 


terpretations that only fuelled the 
controversy. 

Reagan's account of how the 
covert U.S. diplomacy with Iran 
unfolded also differed in one sig- 
nificant detail from accounts that 
had emerged from current and 
former members of his adminiatra- 
tion and from lsraeli #ources. The 
president repeatedly denied that 
.the United States had condoned 
the shipment of arms to Iran by 
other countries —~ contrary to 
agsertiona from numerous sources 
that Israel had made such ship- 
. ments — and the White House was 
quickly forced to issue a clariflca- 
tion after the news conference 
obliquely acknowledging a “third 
country" involvement, 

Among other isaues in the news 
conference: Reagan insisted “I was 
.not breaking any law” ih not 
notifying Congreas for 10 months 
of his secrat Jan. 17 authorization 
to sbip weapona to Iran. But he 
then olfered an interpretation of 
the .law on notification that was 
„Sharply at odds with that cited by 
.House Majority Leador James C. 
Wright Jr.. (D-Tex.), who asserted 
that the law's requirement of 
“timely notification” was flouted. 

Reagan claimed that “Iran held 
no hostages,” that “Iran did’ hot 
kidnap anyone” and that Iran, 
“does not own or have authority 


Congressional reaction to the 
Boesky scandal intensifed Sunday. 
Sen. William F. Proxmire, D-Wis., 
who will be chairman of the-Senate 
Banking Committee when Con- 
gress returns next year, called for 
sanctions on the Wall Street firms 
whose inveatment bankers and 
other employees are proven to 
have violated securities laws. 

“We have to impose a penalty 
not only on the individual but on 
the firm itself, so the firm has a 
real renson to discipline its em- 
ploycvs and keep them in line. No 
penalties have been Inıposed on 
Drexel Burnham Lambert. The 
penally un Levine is nol enough," 
Proxmire anid. 

Sen. Alfonse M, D'Amato, R- 
N.Y., tho current chairman of the 
Senato Banking securities subtom- 
‘mitiee, joined Proxmiro in callin, 
for new securities regulation un 
legislution. 

roxmire and D'Amuto ques- 
tioned the SEC's decision to let 
Boasky sell $440 million in shares 
of stock from hia inyegtment funda . 
bofore lhe Nov..14 announcement 
of the case against him. Many 
market traders were outraged by 
the SEC's decision, saying their 
trading deciaions would have bgen 
differant had they known .Bqèsky 
was unloading stock. 1 


over the, Hezbollah” group holdin 


` gimultaheougly tried . to ' êxplain 
that he authorized thé sale of arms 
a8 a sign of good faith to eldrmiéhts 


Secret Videotapes Of Meetings 
By David A. Vise and Peter Behr 


WASHINGTON — Stock specula- 

tor Ivan F. Boesky has provided 

federal investigators with video- 
tape recordings, nıade with hidclen 
cameras, of his meetings with Wall 
Street professionals hi provided 
him with advance tips on corporate 
takeovers, according to sources 
close to the investigation. 

The videotaped meetings and 
audio recordings of Boesky’s tele- 
phone conversations, dating back 
at least seven weeks, are expected 
to form the basis for the next series 
of moves in the government's 
crackdown on the insider trading 

۴ petworks centered on Boesky and 

i” Dennis B. Levine, a former invest- 

. ment banker with Drexel 
' Burnham Lambert Inc. 

At least one other {Investment 
banker is cooperating with investi- 
gators after being implicated by 
the recordings, Bourcea said. 
Boesky and vine have been 
supplying investigators with 
names of their Wall Street con- 
tacta who shared illegal tipa about 
takeovers or other major corporate 
developments, thus reaping mil- 

e Tiona of dollars in insider trading 
profits. 

The . videotapes, which were 
mado in Bousky's Fifth Avenue 
afflce in Manhattan, reportedly 
show the datos and times of 
meetings, a stundard technique in 
sevret governmont vileotpping, in- 
dicating that the Bocsky tapes 
wore made witlı help from govern- 
ment investigators. Sources said 
the government had not planned to 
roven] ils “ating" operation on 
Nov. I4, but decided to ulfter 
someone discovered Bueaky'’s ge- 
cret taping activities, 

On Nov. 14, Lhe Securities and 
Bxchange Commission announced 
ihat Bocsky had agreed to forfeit 
$50 million in illegal insidur trad- 
ing profits, pay a $650 million 
penulty and plead guilty to an 
unspecified criminal charge. The 
SEC said Boesky ngreed to pay 
Levine $2.4 InilJlion for a series of 

. leaks .about upcoming takeovers 
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Washington’s wall of death iS 1 


“THE GUARDIAN, 'Novémbêr 30, 1986 
A FAT balding man, his remain- 


washday a hundred 
ing locks ا‎ his shoulders, 


By Polly Toynbee 
One man, in spite of the rain recognition of their problemg 


1 arate 
soaking his paper, was EG ta gepi the shame of the war 


. . Jonathan Pryee's Maoboth. 


A wild, dangerous, driven humour . 


Murder in the family 


partnar is an much Mrs Macbeth ıs 
Lady Macbeth; an ambitious worm- 
ın who has channelled her thwarl- 
ef motherhood into an ingane 
dream uf power. She also han u 
wonderful ınoment that is pure 
Putricia Highsmilh when she 
ghoats a panic-atricken look il her 
husband as he blows the perlecl 
crime by revealing that hw killed 
the groonin. 

Nicholas Woudersun contuibules 
an unusually fery Malculm, aslon- 
ished 1o be noniinated Duncun'n 
heir and angry io bıce deprived uf 
the throne, and there is an alnus- 
ing Pourler from David Truughion 
who comes complete with his own 
knock-knock jokes it nigh hive 
surprised Shakespenure. 

But the virtue of thia production 
ia that, like Noble's King Lear, il 
humanises a tragedy without scal- 
ing it down. It tells the story 
clearly. It suggests the ruin of a 
kingdom spread outwards. But, 
above all, it creates a consistent 
imaginative world in which the 
bread from Macbeth'’s banquet bo- 
comes the source of the Witches’ 
spells; evil, in this fine production, 
ia always seen as something do- 
meatic and concrete rather than 
vague and ganeric. 


By Michael Billlngion 


that psychological realisna is some- 
times achieved at the expense of, 
rathor than through, lnngunge. 
Pryce, for instance, rounds off the 
warning that “Night’a black 
agenia to their preys do rouge" by 
mnking u seary-cal noise nl his 
wife lo make her junıp out of her 
gkin. But Shakespeare's poctry 
itself contains suflicieut frinson tu 
nehieve that effect. 

In other respects Pryce's perfor 
mance is a remarkable exanıple uf 
thinking the character through 
fron scratch, He presunts us with 
u hnisterous snldier long tormented 
by “wicked Jreama” bul dogged by 
personal insecurily; und, afler the 
ıurder, he remains recognisahly 
the same person as he tries to 
cover up his paroxyams at Ban- 
quo's ghost by making spooky 
noises to distract the gueats. 

Pryce brings to the part a wild, 
dangerous, driven humour while 
retaining a sense of corruption. 
But what plagues him is infertil- 
ity; and, by a auperb irony, when 
he visits the Weird Sisters he fnds 
that their familiars are children 
who taunt him by becoming Ban- 
quo's issue. 

I mean it as a compliment when 
I say that Sinead Cusack as his 


DIRECTOR 


RURAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME 
KENYA 


AclionAld Is a British non-governmental organisation which has 
funded and managed a rural development programme in ihe Eastern 
and Western Provinces ofl Kenya for ten years. 

A fresh approach ls now nesded which will involve dacentralising 
decision making to a number ofl regional offices. The restructuring . 


resources İn smaller geographic 


will aleo Involve concentrating 


areas and Inareasing .sfforls to. ralse agrlculural_ productlon and: 


familly Incomes. 


‘The Director should have considerable experlence in managing rural. 
development projects, in particular during a transition from 

expairilalte to national management. Experience of riegotiating 

agreements wilh host governments would also be useful. 

The turnover of the programme 1s £3.65 millon p.a. The Director will, 


report to the Chlef Executive In London. 


The post will be based in Nalrobi but will involve regular and: 
extensiva travel in rural areas. The salary and benefits package will 


be competitive. 


Please reply to: 


Maria Hoyle. , 
ACTIONAID 
Hamlyn House 


` ‘Arehway 
London N19 5PG. 


YOU have to go back to 1955 to 
find a totally aaliafying produclion 
of Macbeth on the main stage al 
Stralford; and even thal one owed 
more {o the genius of Olivier {hat 
to the quıdity of direction. But 
Adrian Nuble's now version breaks 
the apell. 

It works by trenling the play us 
an intimate, fumily druma witlı 
repercussions that spread through 
ihe kingdom, by canjuring up 1 
{angihle sense of cvil and like 
Trevor Nunn's L476 studio ver- 
sionı by dispensing with an inter- 
val so lhat Macbeth's temporal riae 
and spiritual descent art onte 
canlinuous prncesa. 

Noble's success uwes a lul tu 
designer Bob Crowley, who has 
found a perfect visual metaphor of 
the play. We are confronted by a 
stark, bare platform surrounded on 
three sides by walla of black 
wooden planks. Doors open up 
within this framework to SUES 
life going on in other rooms but 
Macbeth, the Witches, Lady 
Macduff et al exist within this 
same claustrophobic pressurê- 
chamber. 

For once the English scene 
cornes literally aa light relief since 
strips are torn away to reveal 
candies, a croas and the possibility 
of goodness. And, at the last, the 
wala crowd in on Macbeth and are 
pierced by symbolic green flags 
like the hands grabbing at Cather- 
ine Deneuve in Polanaki's Repul- 
sion. If you didn't speak English, 
you could atill understand the play 
from the visual symbols. 

But Noble goes further than any 
director I have seen in presenting 
the Macbeth as a Strindbergian 
couple locked together in love- 
hate. You can tell murder has not 
been far from their minda by 
Jonathan 'a faint when the 
Witchoa prophesy kingabip. 

But you gat a sense of molten 
intimacy in their domestic rola- 
tionship. When Sinead Cusack's 
Lady Macbeth taunta her husband 
with cowardice, he slaps her about 
the face. She aims retaliatory 

blows but, when ahe mentions the 
loss of their child, they clasp each 
other wilh ferce protectivoness. 

Children are a constant theme 
in this production fram the open- 
ing image of the Witches purloin- 
ing a boy from a sleeping soldier to 
Macbeth's proprietorisl embrace of 
Banquo's child. You feel that for 
the Macbetha naked power has 
become a substitute for parent- 


hood. 

Noble's emphasis is on Macbeth 
as a domestic tragedy about bar- 
rennegs; and my only caveat is 


and all the farm slacks. We used 
the same water for that. Never do 
to waste water, cos it all had to be 
drawn from the well, by windlass. 
By the time I'd finished washing a 
dozen or two tatie aacke the water 
was half mud. But it was just as 
good for watering the garden.” 

“That was my job on Saturdays,” 
said Great-grandfather, “drawing 
up all the water from the well. 
Couldn't do it on Sundays, of 
course.” 

“Do you remember the old wash- 


day rhyme?” my wife asked, 
artfully. 
They did. Great-grandmothor re- 
cited it, 


“They that wash on Munday have 
all the week to dry. 

They that wash on Tuesday do not 
go far awry. 

They that wash on Wednesday are 
not s0 much to blame. 

They that wash on Thursday wash 
for shame. 

They that wash on Friday tvash in 


need. 

And they that wash on Satur- 
day are dirty sluts indeed!" 

She finished triumphuntly. M 

wife Lactfully refrained from toll- 


her along, for my wife to fill in the 
details. 

The meeting, İt so happened, 
more or lesa coincided with the 

blication of that recent survey of 

ow life has changed in Britain 
over the past forty years. In 
particular, my great-grandmother 
was intrigued by my wife having 
to spend leas than half the time 
she uged to at housework, and the 
spin-dryer, of courae, helped to 
explain why. 

“The week was mapped out for 
us in advance," said Elizabeth. 
“When a girl married ahe knew 
just what awaited her on each day 
of the week for the rest of her life." 

“Monday,” she explained, “was 
wash-day. Tuesday was ironing- 
day. Wednesday was bedroom day. 
Thuraday was cooking day. Friday 
was cleaning and polishing day. 
Saturday was the preparation for 
the Sabbath. Only a crisis, such as 
the arrival of a baby, permitted 
any alteration to the rules, and 
then whoever looked after you 
when you were in bed, followed the 
same routine.” 

My wife, who was brought up in 
the suıne tradition, concurred, and 


Whitlock 


ing her that she has ı habit of 
slipping a pile of washing in the 
wa8hing-machine and leaving il to 
wash while ahe goes to church un 
Sunday morning. Wushing on Sun- 
day! Šo unthinkable thal there 
wasnt a stınzu mn the rhyme Ls 
describe such infaıny. 

Instead, Hilda switched to the 
topic of drying and explained how 
on wet days she is able, by using 
spin-drier and tumble-drier, to get 
the wash dried completely without 
even stepping outside the door. 
Great-grandmother sighed. 

“You don't know how lucky you 
are! I wish Td had those gadgets in 

day. I allow he does, too,” she 
Rdded, indicating great-grand- 
father, who grinned sheepishly, 

“Twas one of those blowy Mon- 
day mornings, when the wind had 
got round high west after over- 
night rain. Good drying weather. 
Td just got all the clothes on the 
line, reaching from the back door 
right down to the orchard, and 
they were all billowing out lovely 
in the wind . . . it was a big wash 
that day, I ramember, when the 
clothes-post snapped off! There, 1 
knew it waa getting worse for 
wear, and I'd told him about it. 
Been on at him for weeks about it, 
and every time he'd say, ‘Yea, I'l 
see to İt and did nothing. I 

suppose it was the weight of the 
othe and e uti the e 
was giving ‘them. way, off il 
nı E and e اا‎ 
clothes, all over the garden. Over 
the sprouts and taties and dahlias 
and wet grass, all my lovely clean 
elothes, trailing in the mud. 

“Then round the corner of the 
house came these two blessed dogs, 

amboling about with their dirty 
et all over my clean sheets. And 
after them, his lordship there. 
‘Hey, mother,’ he says, ‘can I have 
an carly dinner today? . . . hullo, 
what's up here? 

“Then I hit him. It's the only 
time inh my married life I hit him, 
and 1 was sorry for it afterwards. 
But I reckon he deserved it, don't 
you?" 

We looked across at Great- 
grandfather, but be had turned 
away. I think he was chuckling at 
the memory. 


e back door, and 


By Ralph 


the two women launched into an 
orgy of reminiscences, while we 
men sat on the log pilc and 
gossipped of less important mat- 
ters. 

“What a battle wash-day used to 
be!" great-grandmather remenm- 
bered. "Up before daybreak and 
getting the fire under the copper 
lighted..." 

“1 uged to do that for 0 very 
often,” put in great-grandfather. 

"Yes 80 you did,” she admitted. 
“Eapecialy when the hearth fire 
had gone out overnight.” 

“Aye, when that happened I had 
to get out the old tinder-box, and 
sometimes it would take me twen- 
ty minutes or more to strike a 
light,” said William. 

Twenty minutes to achieve a 
result which we would thought- 
lessly invoke by striking 4 match 
or flicking an electric awitch! 

“Our copper really was made of 
copper,” Elizabeth went on. “It was 
get back in a recess of the wall of 
the ald kitchen that doubled up as 
a dairy, you know.” 1 

My wife knew. She had inberit- 
ed it in due course. 

“Then there was the starch to 

. You did at e 1 

jr was heating up. table- 

of starch into the bowl and‏ ا 

, gir up. And the blue to be 


prepared, too . . . but there, I 
` always kept a blue-bag handy to 
` dab .on wasp alinge .and insect 

bites. 


"When the copper was boiling, 1 
put in the dirty clothes and gave 
'em a thorough boiling. Then 
fetched them out with the copper 
stick and dumped them in the tub 
for rinsing. Two lots of rinsing, in 
blue water, then through the 
mangle and out on the clothes-Jine 


to 2 

“Old Maud, who lived next door, 
used to go along the road to help 
her niece, Susie, who had eleven 
children, Monday mornings. That 
was Susie Metcalf. Her man was a 
farm labourer and they had only a 
two-bedroomed cottage, with one 
living-room downstairs and a tiny 
kitchen, a0 there wasn't room 
indoors for the copper. They had an 
old fireplace rigged up under a 
lean-to outside 


couple of yeara. The 

ans’ campaign to bull mie E 

all 0 country — 144 ao far 

— jis the visible 

f symbol of their 

lat is by no meana ti 

story. Liberals look on a 
justified alarm and suapicion. 

What does it mean? Why should 

the President geek to 1i 

the Vietnam War? He ls turning 
defeat into glory, humiliation into 

a noble struggle for world freedom. 
They fear it ia a softening up 
operation for another war. lfi was 
noble to fight for a friend and ally 
in Vietnam, then it is right to fghi 
for the contras in Nicaragua too. 

The fight for the meaning of the 

Vietnam symbol has been flere. 
At the memorial that day, the 
most radical senator, John Kerry, 
himself a Vietnam veteran, ûrga- 
niger of the powerful Vietnam 
Veterans Against the War cam- 
paign, said: “This wall reminds us 
of a apecial responsibility that we 
have to avoid any glorification of 
war." But sitting next to him was 
Chuck Norris, martial arta film 
star, whose brother died, and 
right-wing Senator John Warner 
who spoke of the glory and lhe 
pobility of the cause the men died 

or. 

.„ Meanwhile, a whole new genera 
tion has sprung up full of a ner 
nostalgia craze for the Vietnam 
era. Some of them were there st 
the memorial that day, looking on 
with surprised fascination st 
grown men crying — what's more, 
grown men who looked like walk 
ing muscum pieces uf their par 
ents’ genurution. ŠStudenta from 4 
Pennsylvania high achool taking a 
couse on Vietnam were making 
notes under umbrellas. Students 
from the University of California 
were taking a course called The 
Impact of the Vietnam War ûn 
American Valucs. The courae is #0 
popular that more than 900 stur 

ents are taking it and a further 
900 were turned away. There arê 
now 300 auch courses recently 
introduced into American univer 
sities. In 1980 there were none. 

‘Those of us at the memorial old 
enough were remembering either & 
glorious war ta defeat) or a glori 
ous fight against the war 4 
victory). Which version 
these students be taught? 


1 
8 ٣ 
Veteran at the wall. 


A vet from Texas, red-faced, 
siraggle-haired and chain-smok- 
ing, said: 7 treated us like 
psychos. The only stories you ever 
read about us ia about vets who 
rape and murder, mug and rob. I 
Blame ; the e Whenever a 
crime happens, if the guy happens 
to be a vet, they have to پا‎ it 
right up front in the atory.” 

ut it ia uot, for once, the 
media's fault. Serving in Vietnam 
became a major defence in crimi- 
nal cases. Post-traumatic stress 
disorder it is called, PTSD. At leaat 
250 veterans accused of serious 
e e teed a more le- 
nient sentence by claiming to be 
PTSD aufferera — with night- 
mares, depressions, sleep loss and 
flashbacks touched off by sights, 
sounds or smells that remind them 
of Vietnam. 

Same said it was the roar of a 
passing helicopter, othera the 
amell of rice cooking that made 
them do it. The acquittal of John 
W. Hinckley Jnr in the shooting of 
the President was tlle most cele- 
brated successful use of PTSD as a 
defence. 

The veterans are split on this 
too. On the one hand they want 


By Martin Walker in Moscow 


Caspar Weinburger into a pacifst, 
some of the . eventually 
twitch, stir themselves as if: e 
long aleep, and stroll Inte - 
kitchen to look for crumbs. 

1 sometimes wonder whelhe 
they might even relish our 
ا‎ at extermination #8 n 
kind of Darwinian 
ensure the survival of thelr tt. 
specimens, 1 know that they ob, 
gurvive extremes of heat 
can withstand radiation, an 8° 
without food and drink for 
periods in a state of 
animation. 

I doubt whether the human r 
has ever sent up a apace 2 
satellite that did not js 

ttle creepy-crawly cargo. e 
ther, antennae . twitching, 
ing out the Moon and Venus, and 


. in my worst moments fear that in 


the endless of ution, 


` the ‘function of the human 


race 
may be zimply to serve for the resl 
heir to all the ages, the Mı 
tarakan, 4 


thrown in, a kind of Armageddon 
takes place throughout my apa 
ment. Î cannot specify what chemi- 
cals are used, but 1 know all 
human life is banned from the 
place for days after the treatment. 
Ît costa about £25. 
Returning home is like the 
morning after Waterloo. In the 
cupboards, along the skirting 
boards, berıeath the chaira, and 
around the lavatory, the corpses 
lie in heaps. Some try to escape 
into the refrigerator, and there are 
bodies along the rubber seal that 
keeps the door closed. Others take 


refuge in the controls of the 


electric cooker, where they eventu- 
ally die. wife knowa that to 
cook a souffle the dial should be 
turned to two cockroaches, and to 
roast coffee beans, all the way up 
to the albino onê with the long 
nae. 0 ر‎ 

ot tarakans alwaya 
come: back, some of them خا‎ 
leave. Even after the kind of 


chemical warfare that would. turn 


brother wasn’t dead. He had 
fought too, same regiment, but 
survived: “Inside I never sur- 
vived, he said, rubbing his eyes 
dry. To him the mamorial meant 
never again — not in Nicaragua, 
not anywhere. 

A 16-year-old boy from Carolina, 
ghivery and nervous, put his hand 
or the stone gingerly touching 
where his father's name was en- 
graved, His mother stood back and 
watched, chewing on a hand- 
kerchief, “I1 don't remember my 
daddy,” he gaid. But out of his 
baseball jacket he took a photo- 
graph of a young man in a atiff 
army pose. “He was a helicopter 


Biting defeat. 
ore Ethan 1,000 aculptora en- 
tered a competition to dig the 
new memorial. It was won by a 24- 
year-old Asian American woman, 
too young to remember much 
about the war herself. What ahe 
built is a great shiny black granite 
wall, dug into a trench, looki 
Hike a powerful dam holding bac 
something dark and terrible. It ig 
the most moving war memorial I 
have ever seen, with its 58,022 
names telling of death and 
tragedy, certainly not of glory and 
hope. 

The veterans rebelled and there 
was a row. To appease them 


: 1 from the wretched warrio: and 
hry Bleck arana E Hod neg hln beet Hiendls te ght lt e e Bn at O le other, Û years on 
banging, ha moaned and wailed, was crying and he placed a Ot a veterans themselves are leaving the general om al 
Oh God, Oh God," until a firm his friend at the foot of the wall beatin the war. The man that all Vietnam MY long-deceased great-grand- thats where Susie and Auntie 
hand on his shoulder prevented But like most of th ah ating his head against the black unemployable lunatica Jilly father, whom I meet from time to Maud did their washing . . . for 
him drawing his own blaod against there, he did not tike E wall of the memorial, tears start shooting Eth .,ikely time down the orchard, under the eleven children. 
E lone. memorial The politics belied ihe hy E a in 2 al i. exhaust backfiring, o FA ar 4 apple tree I told iy ا‎ e e 0 0 Hs م‎ 
was Veterans D in th ildi 1 1 1 brother — for nothing, 3 press uger stand, la: main wash and got the clothes on 
United States. The Pia Belal E a E 0 کا‎ ig Pi bbin the ا‎ a ê 2 great-grandmother, neh the line, wa Badan drlahed. There 
rents pO, Bale, ep pation, BG O remeber û Fb Ru e ee “hi a a O 


goverment speeches were to be 
found across the Potomae at Ar- 


lington Cemetery, where the dead 


of the Civil War and two world 
wars are laid to dignified rest. 

But here, at the new Vietnameae 
Veterans Memorial, waa a thinly 


attended spectacle. The rain beat 


down, a ical streaming rain, 


that reminded the veterans of 


another country. “Did the rain ato; 
ug in Vietnam? Did they ever call 
off the war for rain?” called out a 
voice at the microphone to the 
assembled old soldiers, and a thin 
cheer went up. "Boy did it rain.” 
The grasa round the great glis- 
tening memorial turned to mud, 


‘At the Vietnam Veterans' Memorial, those of us old enough were 


(a defeat) or a glorious fight 


pilot.” What did he think about th 
war? “We didn’t win, dl w7 1 


guess it was all a waste . . ." His 
mother turned her back on him 
aharply. 


Doug Fairchild, in a wheelchair 
with both legs amputated, is a 
veterans’ employment adviser. He 
wheeled himself through the rain 
E the black tablets. “Yeah, we 
earned lessons, If you're going to 
fight a war, then finish it. It wag 
lack of gute on Capitol Hill. I waa 
a Heh 2 and we would have 
won it, but we were never gi 
the chance,” 0 

His friends around him, some 
from Texas, gome fron Missouri, 
agreed heartily. Betrayed by yel- 
low politicians, they said. No doubt 
about it ma'am, it was a just and 
winnable war. 

Most the veterans there that day 
thought the same — bitter about 
the politicians whose political will 
failed them in the face of gunfire, 
bitterer still about the long yeara 
out in the cold: 60,000 veterans 
have committed suicide; worse 
they feel they were victimised. 

je man with no legs said they 
were ignored and made to feel 
ashamed; “A friend of mine going 
for a job was asked, ‘You one of 
those baby-killers?' He grabbed 
the guy by the collar and fit him. 
After that he never told anyone he 
was a veteran.” 


the beetle 


they gather wherever they can 
smell the water they crave. Ba- 
bushka learned her anti-cockroach 
lore in an old Russian house with 
an «arth privy. Hence our problem 
with the lavatory. 

There are loyal Russians who 
will tell you solemnly that there 
never used to be cockroaches in 
Moscow, that the little beasts were 
firat seen at the Kievsky station in 
1965, when the first train-load of 
African students arrived and 
poe their suitcases for inspec- 

on. ,- 

This ia rubbish. The cockroach is 
aa Russian as borscht, The Ruasian 
word for the insect ia tarakan and 
there is an old town called 
Tarakanov nat far north of Mas- 
cow, : 

When 1 leave Moscow on holi- 
day, I call in the exterminator. 
You can order this service from the 
state servicing bureau, but like 
most Muscovites, I. prefer to go. 
private: For a fixed price ' per 


` square meter, and bottle of 


remembering either a glorious war 
against the war (a victory). 


Which version will become historical truth? 


another monument was erected 
nearby, a statue of three fine 
upstanding American boya with 
Ene, full of vim and vigour, as 
tach as an ad for a Rambo movie, 
But the wall ia the main event 
and, like it or not, it is where the 
veterans come to weep — a wailing 
wall. They and the relatives of the 
ead come a all the time to 
leave mementoes — anything from 
their dead friends' favourite cans 
of soup, teddy beara and messages 
of love: “Dear Jimmy, You were 
my cousin but Tll always think of 
you aa my brother. Reat easy, 
soldier. Airborne.. Love David." 
These offerings are taken away 
after a few days and stored in a 
warehouse to be kept forever, 
„When this memorial was fin- 
ished and dedicated, it marked a 
kind of triumph for President 
Reagan in bringing home from the 
cold at last the boys from the war 
who had felt ostraciaed, victims of 
a defeat no country would wish to 
celebrate. After all, in Britain we 
commemorate Trafalgar and 
Waterloo — names not found in a 
Paris street directory — while the 
French remember Austerlitz and 
Jena. There was nothing good for 
the Americans to remember about 
Vietnam. It left the veterans and 
the relatives of the dead bitter 
outsiders. Glorioua fighters with 
no glory to recount. No one could 


conducting obviously hostile ma- 
noeuyres across the wooden floor, 
and with the understandable arro- 
gance of homo sapiens, I tried to 
crush it flat. 
„ My foot bounced, my knee 
jarred, the pain stabbed into the 
age of my skull — and the 
cockroach strolled placldly on 
while 1 stared in diabelief at the 
damage to the sole of my shoe. 

We called on a friendly babush- 

ka for help. The babushkas are the 
grannies, the old ladies who really 
govern the country and keep it on 
the straight and narrow. Babush- 
ka said mix borax powder with 
mashed potato, roll it into little 
balls, drop them underneath and 
behind the furniture, and await 
resulta, 

The rosult was that we could not 
flight our way into the lavatory for 
the hordes of cockroaches. A scien- 
tifle friend «explained that the 
borax stops the cockroach from 
drinking water, and they eventual- 
ly die of thirst. But meanwhile 


and the veterans in their worn flak 
jackets and camouflage bush hata 
were wet lo the bone. 

I was remembering when 13 
years ago Î stood on this apot in the 
Mall, between the Lincoln Memor- 
ial and tho Washington Monument, 
in the midst of the biggest anti- 
Vietnam War demonstration ever: 
9,500 people were arrested, with 
their tambourines, flowera, badges 
and sharp slogans, Another time I 
watched a thousand famous people 
march from here to the Capitol and 
gome ended up in gaol, 

What struck me frst about this 
raggle-taggle bunch of veterana 
was their age. As in the war itself, 
there were far too many blacks and 
very few of the middle classes. And 
they were old, or at least they were 
between 33 and 49 — my genera- 
tion — and they looked old. But 
the six-man guard of honour repre- 
senting the current armed services 
looked like crew-cut babies, aa 
these men looked when they set 

out for war. 

Not only were the veterans old, 
but they were a lost generation, 
stuck forever n a time warp of the 
Sixtiea and early Seventies — 
thinning hair long and unkempt 
beneath baseball caps covered in 
badges. Time had stood atill for 
theze living relics of a hippy drug 
culture that could not save them 
fram war. 


The battle of 


THE recent correspondence on 
cockroaches waa Tascina ting, but it 
lacked the Soviet angle. Any dis- 
cussion of cockroachea which fails 
to acknowledge the superiority of 
the Moscow breed is like talking 
about snakes while ignoring 
pythons and cobras. For size, ag- 
gression, and tenacity, the Moacow 
cockroach reigns supreme. 

On this subject, I lay claim to a 
modeat expertise, 1! have flushed 
the fearsome cockroach of Mexico 
City down the plug-hole. I have 
stomped on the brutes in Bengha- 
zi, and jumped on them in Johan- 
nesburg, drowned them in Delhl, 
and been tempted to nuke them in 
New York. 

Elsewhere in the world, the 
average hurnan stands a fighting 
chance’ in hand-to-hand combat 
with a cockroach. Not in Moscow. 

The first one we saw when we 
moved into our 15th-foor apart- 
ment on Serpukhovaky Val could 
have been mistaken for a T-34 
tanık in brown camouflage. It wags 


AF 


By Richard Boston 


مک 


Richard Ingrama — Top Doy. 


many well-paid yeurs dishing it *“liurs motivated by malice who di 
out but that he himself cunt tak not deserve tû be cmployed us 
it if you call him Prull, Under the journalists or to share the cunı- 
circumstances thia seems ta be a pany of decent pcople." 
totally innotent source of merri- Wilh equal gles McKay tells un 
ment. that Ingrams thinks that Hugh 
Peter McKay also tells the tale Gaitskell was murdered by "the 
of the letter purporting to be from intelligence services." AL various 
the literary editor of the Sunday times he describes Ingrams uy 
Times to the repulsive Auborun enormously pompous and H8 A 
Waugh. This ugked Mr Waugh iu determined #elf-publicisl. lngrams 
review a book of homosexual lil- is conatantly going on about hia 
erature and ended by saying that intolerance of bores. McKay has 
“TI understand you are sympathetic the nerve to point out that Ing- 
to the gay movement and I1 would rama'a own "aloofness, his silences 
expect aA generous piece." Again and his brooding are also boring to 
ita not in itself a terribly funny others." 
joke, but again what is hilariously However, the best thing of all in 
funny is that Waugh, who has a the book ia a comment by someone 
certain reputation aa a humorous called Candida Lycett Green. 
writer, fell for it hook, line and Speaking of Richard lngrams, she 
sinker and actually failed to detect says: “It is difficult to explain how 
that the thing was a joke. wonderful he is, but he exudes 
Nor does Mr McKay fail to aink goodncaa and a faint holiness.” Tao 
a few teeth into the Top Dog appreciate how funny this remark 
himself. It ia with some relish that is, one has to understand that it ig 
he quotes Anthony Shrimeley de- just possible that it was made 
nouncing Waugh and Ingrama as seriously. 
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The impact of nationalism HAJJ IN FOCUS 

on the Muslim World by Zafarul-islam Khan 
by M. GhayasuddlIn (Ed.) _ & YûQub Zaki (Ed) 
The Muslim world today is one ol 


The Haramaln and tho Hela? are the 
nailon-States where nationality and 


gm n of ۰ a 
such the Ummah, ngeds to axercise 
natlonal interest stand above Islam. A realer -authorlty, through suitable 
e E sen  eliiullons, lo malnlain thelr dual 
achleved İn lran. Thê political culture of historic roles as tha visible manlfesla- 


the Muslin masses has reasserted i 1 
itself breaking {ha mould of natlonalism a 1 unity and cantres o 


and the natian-Slales. 

.  The-book contains a selection of papers 
This book explores the Impact of  aresented at a world seminer on Hali 
natlonallsm on the Muslim world. tl ald by the Muslim Institute In London 
should help to develop a beer jq August 1982. The papars were 
ean of nationalism in lhe rasanted under tour {hemes: the Hajl 
context of Îsam and tho Muslin [fhe Qur'an; the history and practice 
political cullure that has survived of Hajj; the Hall and ha Islamic 
E 0 movement and the Fırture ûf Hail. 
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ISBN 0305081 40 4 (Pbk) £5.00 {SBN 0905081 34 E £ 5.00 


Order from any bookshop or from ٠ 
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A smack in the Eye 


ISSUES IN THE 
ISLAMIC MOVEMENT 


by Kallm Siddiqui (Ed.) 

The intellectual roots of islam are 
almost as deep as its hold over the 
beliefs of Its followers. Under the 
Influences of the colonlal powars, 
however, many Muslims accepted 
western Intellectual supremacy while 
rstalning thelr traditional Islamic be- 
llefs. This has glven lhe post-colonial 
world of Islam, laced wlth natlonatism, 
secularism, capitalism and marxism, 
Ita peculiar flavour. 

This post-colonial order was Inherentiy 
unstable and was bound to collapse. It 
Is doing so evêrywhare. The thrust ta 
rapface il i3 now coming from a newly 
invigorated Islamic movement. 
Inevitably thls new dynûmism In the 
world of Islam has found an echo 
among Muslims living In the west, This 
annual anthology brings. together wril- 
ars representing the new mood in 


, Islam. 
Five volumes havo been published io 


data, the first ot them In 198i. 


ISBN 0905041 31 6 i 1800 


ISBN 090508132 2 


INSIDE PRIVATE EYE, by Peter 
McKay (Fourth Estate, £9.95). 


THERE is honour among thieves. 
One old Fleet Street rule used to 
be that dog doesn't eat dog, which 
means that one paper 8 not 
openly and explicitly attack an- 
other. For a quarter of a century 
Private Eye has cheerfully been 
breaking that rule. It ia also part 
of Fleet Street lore that while “Dog 
bitea man” is not newa, “Man bites 
dog” is. Peter McKay's Inside 
Private Eye bites dog. 

The book slows cvory sign of 
haying been written al a sprint, or 
rather of having been dictated nt 
one, since whoever took down P. G. 
Wodehouso as P. J. Wodehouso 
muat have had hia or her mind on 
P. J. Proby. Likewise tho muntion 
of Richard Ingrams's working 
shoes must, [I suppose, bo some- 
one's mishearing of walking shoes, 

At first glance tho book looks 
like the old, old story which has 
been told so many times. Thu 
plucky little mag fearlessly takes 
ûn one Goliath after another, 
brings them down and grows into n 
(plucky?) big magnzinc with sales 
of over a quarter of a million and a 
turnover of £3 nmıiliuns. So here 
they all arc, tho writs, the ruwa, 
the jokes, tho lies, Lhe Waughs and 
Dempslers and Dernards antl 
Bookera und Ingrams, lined up lo 
fight all over again their battles 
with Randulph Churchill, Lord 
Rugsell of Liverpool, Nora Belail, 
James Ctoldamith, und so on ond on 
and on. 

All this is exiremely tedious, 
and of no interest to anyone 
outside the Private Eye circle. 
What miukes Mr McKay's view 
from inside ao readable is that it is 
incredibly bitehy. Beans are 
spilled ull uver lhe pluce, cals arv 
let out of Lhe bag and put amongst 
an enormous number of pigeons. 
For once Private Eye has been 
given a taste of İta own medicine. 

After the repulgive Nigel 
Dempster has fallen out with 
Private Eye, hia ex-chums and 
colleagues discovered that one of 
the forenames of his father was 
Pratt. They gleefully jumped on 
this and made a big thing of it. It 
was not in itself a very funny joke, 
but what was hilariously funny, 
was Mr Dempster's aheer rage. It 
couldn't have happened to a nicer 
man. 

It turns out that he can spend 


Dylan and Caitlin Thomas at Brown's Hotel, Langharno. 
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Dylan’s doggishness 


By Jullan Symons 


the John bays, later Admiral Sir 
Caspar John, Her virginity, how- 
ever, was taken by Augustus, who 
raped her after her first sitting for 
a portrnil, and repeated the pro- 
cegs at later sittings. 

Dylan's approach to sex, on lhe 
other hand, was that of a child who 
wanted to be cuddled, comfurted, 
generally mothered. When they 
were out on country walks she 
would pick him up and carry him 
over streams, “I never had an 
orgasm in all my yenrs with 
Dylan. That lies at the heart of all 
our problema.” 

Anather cauae for resentmendl, 
though, was that Caitlin often [ell 
herself ignored. She tunk a Iasling 
dislike to the post Norman 
Cameron because he did not speak 
to her after inviting husband and 
wife to lunch. Dylan ignored her 
when he was with pub cronies, and 
it was because she was being 
ignored that she cracked him on 
the head. 

When she admita to her own bad 
behaviour it is always with a 
curious effect of being actually in 
the right. True enough she did go 
off for a prajected night of love in 
Cardiff \nothing doing, the two of 
them just lay in the hotel bed), but 
then Dylan had been ignoring her 
and she was bored. And in Trem- 
lett’ confused and rambling 
editing of the tapes she often 
expresses contradictory views. 

Dylan was never a brilliant 
talker and she didn't find him 
funny — but other people were 
falling about with laughter. He 
waa wise, tolerant and charitable 
— and algo a scoundrel who stole, 
lied, treated her badly. Dylan 
Thomas the poet? He hardly puts 
in an appearance. 

Tremilett, Caitlin's organising 
ا‎ gays that after E 0 
tha, .racordinga in , „he 
Changed her i ® and called the 
whole thing off. Then a couple of 
years later she had second 
thoughts, Her first thoughts wera 
the right ones. 
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CAITLIN: A Warring Absence by 
Caitlin Thomas with George 
Tremiett. (Secker & Warburg, 
£10.95). 


THIS is Caitlin's Own Story of life 
with Dylan Thomaa as told to one 
George Tremlett over fifty hours of 
tape recording sessions to which he 
tells us both were frequcnily cry- 
ing. 

ir Tramlett, a onetime GLC 
member, is a Thomas buff now 
settled in Laugharne where the 
Thomases lived. He wasn't satis- 
fled by any of the half-dozen 
existing biographies and at a 
meeting of the Dylan Thomas 
Society suggested that his widow 
should te the definitive work. 
So here it is — or rather, here is 
the edited Tremlett version of the 
tapes. What does it tell us that is 
new about Dylan Thomas, his life 
and poetry? 

The answer is, not much. The 
innocence, flamboyance, aweet- 
ness, drunkenness, lying, fan- 
tasising, spendtbrift geniality and 
wilful disorganisation of Dylan 
Thomas have been recorded often, 
in particular by bis best biogra- 
er Paul Ferris. Caitlin gives us a 
ew more gallons of beer drunk, 
tells of quarrels when ahe knocked 
Dylan unconscious with a torch 
and banged his head on the floor, 
reveals that like Auden he wore no 
underclothes, tells how Dylan ab- 
gented himself when the children 
were born, on one occasion 
disappearing for a week. But the 
real subject of this book is Caitlin 
and her troubles, of which Dylan 
was certainly the chief. 

In her View the problems mostly 

came down to sex. High-coloured 


quick-tempered Caitlin Mac- . 


namara waa tho daughter of an 
' THahman’ who deserted: his wife 
aud four children before Caitlin 
was A teenager. Augustus John 
and his family were neighbours of 
the Macnamaras, and Caitlin 
nursed a platonic passion for one of 
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Handel with utmost -care 


E A E راا 2 ا ا‎ er 
: la Hogwoo = ly judged, with the charactera in 1734, a yea: i 
ییا‎ of Anclent Muslc/Sutherland/ far from Celaurlets: been given "a e bad 
Kirk o wman/Jones/Aolte-John- So the solos for Joad and Oxford, Handel wrote for hia 
نیا‎ 0 ere 2 126-2 two Joaabeth (with surpri gly few Beason at Covent Garden one of hig 
wo LPs. full arias) regularly lead into greatest operas, Alcina. By happy 
HANDEL: Alcina Hickox/City af Lon- choruses of comment, representing chance that parallel mas: 
: the voice of the people. Athalia by also appears on record this 
don Baroqte Sinfonis/Opera Stage : peop’ ala by 2 ı8 month 
Chorus/Auger/Jones/Kuhlmann/ Contrast ia kept apart with no in a performance if a even 
Harrhy/Kwella/Davles/Tomlinson, Chorus on her side. Though Dame more consistently well sung, and it 
EM! EX 27 0388 3 tour LPs, Joan's vibrato is fruitier than it makes a fascinating comparison, 
used to be, her coloratura is aa _ The writing in oth i8 equally 
dazzling as ever, bringing a inspired, and the opera if anything 
breathtaking display in the has even more Handelian gema 
Queen's anger aria in Act 2, with far more than just the well-known 
1 : ornamentation on the da capo Verdi prati. But the progress ia far 
in an authentic erformance of 4A4 repeat exuberantly going over the more leisurely (four very well- 
Handel oratorio, She sings the title top. filled LPs [or this firat really 
role in Athalia (rhymes with . The jewelled brightneas and pre- complete recording) and after the 
fire”) boldly, brilliantly with a cision of Emma Kirkby’s voice oratorio one does miss tha leaven- 
richness and vibrancy to contrast makes for delicious ornamenta- ing effect of brisk choruses and 
superbly with the pure silver of the tion, too, ideally contrasted, and ensermbles, for following conven- 
Emma Kirkby. hot to mention th E eê has his ea. tion Alcina conalata, unt he last 
ioua is &cene, of a 
celestial treble of the much-feted Gt ROME the beBufy f his arias. a 
Aled Jones in the role of the boy RECORDS by This superb recording, based on 
ع‎ , Jonas. e Edward Greenfield a staged production at the Spital 
wdly thought out, this is —— fields and Cheltenham Festivala, 
just the gort of imaginative casting ainging is a thing of wonder, set does wondera in conveying the 
to give extra point and intensity to against trebles only a Jittle less range of emotion and musical 
even the most refreshing authentic exceptional from the choir of New variety of the score with Richard 
performance. Dame Joan has been College, Oxford. Three of them are Hickox conducting the City of 
a fine Handelian from the very given an extra chance to shine in London Baroque Sinfonia, under- 
beginning of her career. Her first the little trios for three Virgins lining contrasts of mood and speed. 
records, made before her interna- which help to make the final It would be hard to devise a 
tional BUcCeB8, included Handel chorus of Act 2 go striking. septet of Handeliana more stylish 
arias, done — by the lights of the Christopher Hogwood directs the than the soloists here. Though the 
fifties — with concern for authen- Academy of Ancient Music bright- American, Arleen Auger, may nat 
ticity. „ly to bring out the speed and have the weight of Joan Suther- 
Here the casting of Dame Joan is variety of this score, what has been land, who aang the title role in the 
perfectly designed to set the char- degcribed as Handel's first great Covent Garden performances 2U- 
acter of Queen Athalia, an apos- English oratorio. Just over two odd years ago, she ia just aa 
tate Baal-worshipper who cones to hours long, it fite particularly well brilliant and pure-toned, coping 
no good, apart from tho Israelito on two CD8 with Act 1 on the first lovingly with the great expansive 
characters lod by the Prieat, Jond disc, Acts 2 and 3 on the second. arias. 
(James Bowman in a castrato role) With ita extra glamour it even But in some ways Della Jones in 
and Josabeth (Emnıa Kirkby). The outshines Hogwood's earlier re- the breeches role of Ruggiero 
libretto may be din next (o cording with many of the same ateala the show in an extraourdi- 
Racine's great drama on which it is forceg) of Handel's first English nary range of memorable arias, 
loosely based, but Handel's musi- oratorio, alao Racine-based, Ea- bold ag well as tender. 


IT IS a landmark for the early 
music movement when we have 
Dame Joan Sutherland appearing 


History Matters... . 


Because in an increasingly complex world you need to understand the past to 
fully understand the present. 
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Horror’s steady drip 


CINEMA by Tim Pullelne 


IT took 23 years for the first sequel ative play with louche vernacular 
to the Immortal Psycho to come (“Do you think he offed the broad?” 
along, and for Norman Bates, in askes gomeone about a missing 
the twitching person of Anthony person), the fllm as a whole — 
Perkins, to resume residence at directed by Perkins himself with 
the Bates Motel. Some of us felt unastentatious address — em- 
then that on the evidence of braces the rancid and seedy in a 
Psycho II he would have done perversely invigorating fashion. 
better to stay away, but the good Partly it is by exploiting the 
news ig that Paycho III is quite a greater permiesiveneas of the 
different kettle of red herringa. present compared with 1960, when 
Not, certainly, a work to challenge Paycho came out, that the new lm 
comparison with the original, but achieves distinctiveness: the irreli- 
an intriguing addendum to it. gious allusions are more explicit, 
The snare for a critic in com- and so is the scatology. The 
menting on this sort of picture is sequence in which one murder 
that of spoiling the surprise on victim is despatched while en- 
which it partly dependa, But the throned on the loo is one that 
film vouchsafes fairly early on that Hitchcock, with his well-attested 
whereas in Paycho If Norman fondneas for lavatorial humour, 
acemed a reformed character, he is might surely have envied. 
now showing some pretty apectacu- But the difference cuta both 
lar signs of recidivism. “Mother” is ways. Whether or not as a legacy 
again inatalled in the old, dark of his English middle-class back- 
house, and the extra cout for motel ground, Hitchcock get much store 
patrons in taking a shower ia once by decorum and propriety of out- 
more liable to be considerable, [n ward form, even when hia charac- 
fact, though, the movie pulls off a tera were peering into the abyss. 
parlicularly macabre invention to Hore, it is true, Norrman interrupts 
thwart our expectations of a re- hig hatchet-wielding advanco on 
prise of the shower murder with a an intruder to straighten the 
disturbed young ex-nun (nicely picture which, in her terrified 
played by Diana Scarvid) as vic- flight from him, she has unbal- 
tim. 1 anced. But the scabrous tone of 
We are permitted to feel some Paycho IIL reflects the influence 
sympathy for this figure, to whom wreaked on the horror film in 
Norman becomes ambiguoualy at- recent years by such movies asa The 
tached. But we are invited to feel Texas Chainaaw Massacro, where 
none at all for the other secondary the depravity of the untermen- 
charucters — a hard-faced woman schen has eroded cultural distance 
reporter [rom a National Enquiror- and irony. 
lype seandal sheet, who is snoop- With its growling musical score 
ing into the mystery of the motol, and exact editing, the film reninds 
and a callow young tough who us that Hollywood craftsmanship 
takes nı tomporary job there and is intact, but not its least intorest- 
bunglingly 1rieg his hand at black- ing uapect is ila demonstration of 
mail. just how much popular culture has 
Just as the dialogue in Charles changed over the past quarter- 
Edward Pogue's seript makes cre- century. 
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